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Nikita KHRUSHCHEV’s recent statements about the Congo 
crisis have focussed world attention on the Soviet attitude 
to Africa. There is little doubt that the Soviet Union will 
continue to support the Congo Government in its conflict 
with Belgium, but the Communists are already concerned 
about how far they should go in support of the black “na- 
tional bourgeoisie,” a problem gradually becoming acute 
throughout Africa. The last number of the new journal. 
The African Communist, contains some interesting com- 
ments on the question. In an article on “Marxism and the 
National Liberation,” N. Numade writes: 

“Many of these ‘African’ intellectuals waver between one 
camp and the other and vacillate helplessly between oppres- 
sors and the oppressed. They pass themselves off for radical 
and extremely uncompromising revolutionaries, are con- 
stantly calling for action and desperate adventures and 
swear that they intend to destroy the colonialists. Yet on 
other occasions one sees these same people shamelessly 
turning their noses up at the alleged weaknesses of the 
African people. In spite of our honest esteem for the many 
African leaders of great importance who have come from 
this group, we must nevertheless state that as a whole. the 
group is necessarily unstable in its attitudes and unsuited 
for leadership.” Moreover, I. I. Potekhin, leading Soviet 
Party authority on African questions (and President of the 
Soviet-African Friendship League) stated Russian dis- 
approval of the “ideology of Pan-Africanism [which] is 
in many ways alien to our view of life.” 








The Soviet view, in short, is that the African intelligentsia 
is unreliable and only the poor or completely landless peas. 
ants are the really decisive revolutionary force. So far, how. 
ever, these peasants have not emerged politically and in the 
meantime, therefore, the Communists must make the best 
of a bad job in working with the urban intelligentsia. 

At the moment efforts are being made in Moscow to sift 
the first 500 candidates for the new “University for Friend- 
ship of the Peoples,” who are to come mainly from Africa 
and Asia. One such university existed in Moscow in the 
past—the “University of the Working Classes of the East” 
—which was not very successful and was disbanded in the 
30s during the Great Purges. This time Moscow is appar- 
ently hoping for something better, but it will be some four 
years, when the first students have completed their courses 
and return to their African and Asian homes, before it will 
he possible to say whether Communist hopes were justified. 

OssEguy: “A woman of vision, energy and practical good- 
ness, she devoted her life to social betterment.” So went the 
final comments on Bertha Howard Mailly, a former member 
of the executive committee of the Socialist party and execu- 
tive secretary of the Rand School from 1909 to 1937, who 
died last week. Mrs. Mailly was director of Camp Tamiment, 
a resort in the Poconos sponsored by the Rand School, a 
librarian at the New York Public Library, and very active in 
the women’s suffragist movement. She ended a half-century 
career as a Socialist partisan and social reformer when, in 
1947. she retired from active work. 
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By John F. Day 


Do the Pollsters 










ERBLOCK, the Pulitzer Prize-win- 
ning cartoonist, recently drew 
cartoon entitled “Smoke-filled 
oom—1960.” It showed a tele- 
hone booth occupied by a man puf- 
ng on a cigarette; he was taking a 
poll, and over the phone at that. 
lerblock, of course, was jabbing at 
his age of “scientific polling,” in 
Which candidates don’t make deci- 
ions after examing their conscience 
but instead take a poll to find out 
vhat the “mass” thinks it is thinking. 

The public knows of the Gallup 
Poll and the Roper Poll, but prob- 
bly few people are aware that there 
re some 30-40 firms in the country 
loing opinion surveys for market 
esearch and that at least 12-15 of 
hese are also engaged in political 
olling for candidates or parties. Ac- 
ording to Louis Harris, one of the 
leading political poll takers, by 1958 
polling was used in roughly two out 
of every three Senatorial campaigns 
and in about half the gubernatorial 
campaigns. 

The old kind of polling, designed 
merely to predict (hopefully) who 
would win if the voting took place 
at a given time, has been replaced 
by a mysterious process termed “pol- 
ling in depth.” Even its practitioners 
admit that this “almost defies descrip- 
tion,” but essentially it is an attempt 
0 ascertain motivations: What type 
of candidate personality will go best 


ee 





JoHN F. Day, in his capacity as Vice 
Presideni—CBS News, has devoted 
many years to covering and studying 
political developments in the U.S. 
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with various classes and _ ethnic 
groups? What issues will meet with 
the greatest response? A key feature 
of this process is “subtle question- 
ing,” designed to determine which 
way an undecided voter’s interest 
leans, whether he is, in fact, un- 
decided, or simply doesn’t want to 
say that he is for a candidate be- 
cause it isn’t popular to say so, etc. 

Before 1948, based on the polling 
techniques then in use, there was a 
theory that the campaign was really 
meaningless—that a man ahead at 
the beginning would be ahead at the 
end. Harry Truman’s victory in the 
face of all the predictions to the 
contrary destroyed this theory. Now 
the polling organizations seem to be- 
lieve that the campaign is important, 
that you must create a candidate 
“image,” that you must find out what 
interests the people who are being 
interviewed and exploit those inter- 
ests, It isn’t the candidate’s stature 
that counts, it is whether he has “per- 
sonality” and whether he says often 
enough what “the people” want to 
hear. 

One of the greatest dangers of this 
polling age is that issues and candi- 
dates tend more and more to be 
selected by the anonymous “mass 
voter,” that lowest common denom- 
inator of intelligence and informa- 
tion. There are Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Washington today who 
regularly commission polls on 10 or 
12 public issues, and then obligingly 
become excited about the points that 
are thus found to be exciting their 
constituents. Polls can lead to a bad 


Control Your Vote? 


An analysis of the role now being played by the anonymous ‘new political advisers’ 


man’s election, a good man’s not 
running, a not-so-good man’s con- 
tinuing to run, or to an issue of no 
real moment being made “impor- 
tant.” They can also be used to de- 
termine where campaign funds can 
best be spent—e.g., newspapers, tele- 
vision, etc.—where speeches should 
be made, what persons can advance 
or hinder a campaign by openly sup- 
porting a candidate, and for psycho- 
logical political warfare. 

But the polls are not infallible; 
samplings of a particular area may 
not be representative, or data may 
be misinterpreted. At best, they in- 
dicate how people feel about a sub- 
ject or a candidate at the time of the 
polling. People can and do change 
their minds. Nelson Rockefeller with- 
drew from the Presidential race last 
winter in large part because polls 
indicated he couldn’t win, but who 
can say what continued exposure of 
his vigorous personality and an hon- 
est discussion of important issues 
would have done for him in a cam- 
paign? Similarily, people can and 
often do withhold their true feelings, 
no matter how subtle the questioning. 
Many people will give various rea- 
sons for not liking Democratic Presi- 
dential aspirant John F. Kennedy be- 
fore owning up to the fact that they 
just don’t like the idea of voting for 
a Catholic for President. 

Indeed, the fallibility of polls was 
illustrated most recently in two sur- 
veys made for psychological pur- 
poses. These are taken privately, paid 
for privately and held in great secrecy 
until the candidate or his supporters 








decide upon the right moment to re- 
lease their results. Frequently, only 
certain information is leaked to build 
an “underdog” or “big-winner” 
image, whichever the candidate may 
desire in a particular situation. 

The first involved a Wisconsin poll 
taken for Kennedy by Louis Harris, 
which led the Senator to go too far 
in building up a big-winner picture 
of himself in that state’s primary. 
He won in Wisconsin, but not by as 
big a margin as was indicated by 
some of the poll information that had 
been leaked. Psychologically, his 
victory was almost disappointing be- 
cause it did not meet expectations. 

The second involved a poll taken 
for backers of Vice President Rich- 
ard Nixon by the Claude Robinson 
Opinion and Research Corporation 
of Princeton, New Jersey, prior to 
the Indiana primary. This indicated, 
among other things, that Nixon 
would get 52 per cent of the vote 
against Kennedy’s 48 per cent in a 
direct election contest in that state. 
But the accuracy of the published re- 
sults of this poll is open to question, 
for it also indicated that Kennedy 
would probably get a larger vote in 
Indiana’s Democratic primary than 
Nixon would get in the Republican 
primary because a larger Democratic 
turnout was expected. Actually, the 
opposite proved true. Nixon’s total 
vote was larger than Kennedy’s. The 
polling organization apparently for- 
got to take into account anti-Kennedy 
votes which would go to two other 
candidates running in the Democratic 
primary. These two candidates polled 
more than 45,000 votes, despite the 
fact that one was Lar Daly and the 
other was a complete unknown. 

How do the political pros and the 
pollsters feel about the heavy stress 
now being placed on polls? Accord- 
ing to a recent survey in Newsweek, 
political pros deny publicly that they 
put much stock in polls but actually 
watch them closely; Republicans 
more than Democrats, big-city pros 
more than rural ones, The truth is, 
concludes Newsweek, that politicos 
can no more ignore poll figures than 


they can ignore a candidate’s war 
record. 

Writing in Life magazine in May, 
Leonard Hall, former Chairman of 
the Republican National Committee, 
said about polls: 

“T don’t think there is anyone in 
the country today who could manage 
a major campaign alone. You need 
advertising experts, research men, to 
name but a few. You need polls and 
surveys.” 

On the other hand, according to 
the Wall Street Journal of April 25th, 
“National Democratic Chairman Paul 
Butler contends polling and depth 
research smacks too much of Madi- 
son Avenue and the ‘image makers.’ 
Yet Mr. Butler’s National Committee 
has hired a University of California 
Professor [George Belknap] to pre- 
pare ‘political behavior reports’ de- 
scribing voter attitudes . . . based 
on published polls.” 

Nobody knows how much is being 
spent in this political year for polls. 
The total figure may run into the 
millions, though I suspect that al- 
most any politician will deny that 
it is above one million. As of April, 
according to some reports, Kennedy 
alone had spent more than $250,000 
on polls. When polling question- 
naires are extensive, the cost per 
straw vote runs to about $10. Thus, 
if you take a big sample of, say, 
2,500 straw votes, you have spent 
$25,000 for one poll. 

No candidate has been a more 
active poll user than Senator Ken- 
nedy. Louis Harris apparently has 
worked for him exclusively for many 
months. Ironically, a poll taken in 
West Virginia last December could 
have been Kennedy’s undoing. It in- 
dicated that if the “undecideds”— 
some 23 per cent of the total—di- 
vided evenly, in the May 10th pri- 
mary, Kennedy would win 70 per 
cent of the votes in that state to 
Senator Hubert Humphrey’s 30 per 
cent. Largely on the basis of this, 
Kennedy entered a contest which 
looked easy in December but was to 
become his roughest battle. In mid- 
April Kennedy shifted his strategy in 












West Virginia: Instead of ignoring 
the religious question he began y ? 
lash out at bigotry and deliberatelfion 1 
make religion an issue of the greated yse 
importance. This shift was motivate For 
by a Harris poll which showed thif« 
Kennedy had slipped badly since thing 
December survey. A week before thi of | 
voting, he was stating publicly thal poll 
he would do well if he won 40 pefthey 
cent of the vote in West Virginia, A§ auth 
poll a few days before the voting—d} doe: 


ney 


—e 


in any event, the information thafcanc 
was leaked—indicated a_neck-and§all, 
neck race between Kennedy andjenir 
Humphrey. When the votes wer I 
counted, the newest poll looked cock§ yun 
eyed and the original December polf the 
proved to be a much more accurat§can 





forecast. peo 

Oddly enough, there is a contraano 
diction in the conclusions draw suc! 
from these matters. Newsweek says “re 
the pros want polls on issues. Busifrect 
ness Week and Life say that the progviev 
want to find the personality “image'ftior 
that seems to win the vote. In effect{effic 
then, an election campaign becomes pol 
a personality contest conducted. by say 
anonymous backers for big fees. Iwai 
might also be noted, in passing, tha jus 
if the poll strategy is as effective @lieu 
campaign tool as claimed, it givegand 
the rich candidate one more advan} sale 
tage over his less-endowed opponf 1 
ents. $10) 

Now, what about the pollsters§ nei 
How do they see their new powerg me 
their new responsibility? Louis Harp wis 
ris writes in Politics USA: “Polit cor 
have been criticized for being instruf it | 
ments that can be employed by ‘bal} pr¢ 
candidates. This is undoubtedly truep 
It is also true that good candidate ¥8 | 
can be helped by them. . . . For thi — 
polltaker’s part, he will not undertake of 
work for a candidate he believes will Th 
set back human progress, and this pe 
includes present and potential candi 
dates in both parties.” 

Thus, we are left to the tend the 
conscience of the ‘polltaker in tH 
ultimate choices that are open to® 
on a “free election” ballot! And thf T° 
chilling thought brings me to a fe" 
general concerns. 





The New Leade§ A 








began wl read the material now available 
liberation the large, squashy subject of the 
\€ greate#yse of polls in political campaigns. 
motivate For behind the glib talk about the 
owed thi “new look” in polling, the new poll- 
since thing “in depth”; behind the assertion 
before thtof the new breed of sophisticated 
licly tha pollsters that of course they know 
n 40 peBthey’re not infallible, that, as one 
rginia, ABauthority puts it, “the use of polls 
oting—ofdoes not by any means insure a 
ition thafcandidate of election”—behind it 
neck-and§ all, it seems to me, there is a fright- 
edy anijening moral vacuum. 

tes wer) In defining the nature of this vac- 
ked cockfuum, I’d like to examine a few of 
mber polfthe assumptions about polling that 
-accuratfican often be heard from intelligent 
people. One is that polling is “just 
a contranother technique,” buttressed by 
s drawl such quasi-scientific methods as 
” “non-di- 


— ignorin I; is A melancholy experience to 










eek says “representative samplings, 
es. Busijrective questions,” “weighted inter- 
the progiviews,” and “statistical interpreta- 
“mage'ftion,” all of which add up to a more 
In effeciefficient gathering of information for 
becomes political use. After all, these people 
ucted. bysay, the old-time political captain or 
fees, I§ward-heeler tried his darndest to get 
sing, thafjjust such “dope” by sending out his 
fective @lieutenants to do leg-work, to listen 
it givegand talk in labor halls, clubrooms, 
e advanfsaloons and street corners, 
| opponf The second assumption, an exten- 
sion of the first, is that polling is 
yollsters$ neither good nor bad. It is just a 
vy powell method for learning about human 
uis Har wishes and beliefs. It has no moral 
: “Pols content in itself, although admittedly 
g instrf it may somethimes be used for im- 
by ‘bad} proper ends. 
dly truef A third assumption about polling 
ndidate is that it is a real index to the needs 
For thi§ —economic, physical or emotional— 
ndertaky of the segment of population studied. 
eves will Therefore, it can be extended to the 
and thf people within a locality, a state or 
1] candi§ the nation. 
There is also a fourth assumption 
. tender that must not be overlooked. It is 
in the that the poll takers, the new political 
en to#f advisers, can help to start the ball 
And ths§ rolling for an artificial folk-hero. The 
o a fevf new machine candidate, according to 
this view, is produced by the electric 
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impulses of a high-speed calculator. 
Now, I can imagine some optimist 
rising to qualify the situation. I hear 
this optimist saying, “O.K. I agree 
that there is a danger to our democ- 
racy in turning over the business of 
governing to the polls. I agree that 
the polls which are now being in- 
creasingly accepted as a guide to the 
issues and needs of the electorate 
sometimes reflect only. fancied issues 
and irrelevant needs. I agree that 
all this may in time lead to a com- 
plete determinism in our once rela- 
tively free political choices. But,” 
this optimist continues, “events hap- 
pen swiftly. People change, not just 
in the six or nine months of a cam- 
paign but in as many days and even 
hours. After all, no poll can tell a 
candidate what to do about a spe- 
cific issue as it arises, for the very 
good reason that things happen too 
fast. And there,” he concludes tri- 
umphantly, “lies our protection.” 
And there, I would add, may also 
lie our death. For if the poll-selected 
candidate is a stupid man, a limited 
man, or conceivably a bad man, no 
amount of “free choice” on issues 
will insure us the good motive, the 
wise choice, the generous action. 
Further, it is likely that while, as 
things stand now, the poll is largely 
an instrument which tells the candi- 
date how to win office, it will become 
a tool for telling him how to stay 
in office even when this is in the 
worst interests of the electorate. 
This brings me to what I consider 
the heart of the matter. The polls 
determine what the persons inter- 
viewed think they are thinking, feel 
they are feeling, believe they are go- 
ing to believe or going to do. The 
costly private pollster then tabulates 
and interprets all this information 
for his “client-candidate” (the term 
is revealing) in long private sessions 
to show him how to win. But no- 
where is this “How-to-win” formula 
ever submitted to the moral test of 
“Deserve-to-win.” 
In Politics USA, Harris reports 
with a bland amorality some of the 
triumphs of the polls. 


Here is a case in Idaho that is 
cited by Harris: “Polls in 1956 told 
a young thirty-two-year-old Democrat 
that if he ran with high moral in- 
dignation against his Republican 
Senatorial opponent in the Idaho 
Mormon belt, he could win. There is 
no doubt that widespread rumours 
about alleged drinking on the part 
of the Republican incumbent in 1956 
played an important role in Senator 
Frank Church’s victory.” 

I submit that we have in the year 
1960 a unique situation in American 
political affairs. Today, there is a 
new breed of king-makers, of boys- 
in-the-smoke-filled rooms, of—is it 
too extravagant to say?—bossism. 
Some public opinion analysts—Elmo 
Roper, for example—are concerned 
about the extent to which a number 
of their contemporaries have become 
part of politics instead of reporters 
Others, however, boast that 
they not only furnish information 
but devise campaign strategy, iden- 
tify issues and, in effect, formulate 


on it, 


policy. 

It strikes me there-is an anonymity 
about these men not found with an 
Ed Crump, a Carmine De Sapio, a 
Frank Hague or a James Curley. In 
short, the man behind the man who 
is to guide our political destinies is 
a free-wheeling agent, responsible 
only to himself and his “client-can- 
didate.” Yet we are, without recog- 
nizing it, relinquishing to him some 
of the most precious privileges of 
our political life. 

Thus we come to the crucial ques- 
tion: What is the real form or our 
democracy? Is it one in which office- 
holders must be wholly sensitive to 
the wishes of the electorate, or is it 
one which demands that leaders have 
ideas, convictions and policies which 
they develop and test in open dis- 
cussion with all their constituents? 
Finally, does democracy demand the 
open acceptance of responsibility for 
conduct and policy, or is it to be the 
province of an amorphous mass of 
behind-the-scenes operatives who call 
the signals which make us push down 
that particular lever on election day? 








BRITAIN: 


AT SIXES AND SEVENS 


London must bridge the economic gulf with Europe to avoid serious consequence 


LonDON 
ONTHS OF MOUNTING specula- 
M tion about a_ revolutionary 
change in Britain’s policy toward 
Europe came to an end in a Par- 
liamentary debate on July 25 when 
the Government made it clear that 
it was going to do nothing whatever 
about the problem for the time being. 
This, however, is a much bigger 
change in British policy than might 
appear—and it is a change in the 
right direction. For by trying per- 
sistently to revive the old project for 
a Free Trade Area covering both the 
six countries of the Common Market 
and the seven of the European Free 
Trade Association (EFTA) Britain 
has been making the gulf between 
herself and the Continent steadily 
wider. One of the most important 
statements by the Foreign Secretary 
in the debate was his final admission 
that the concept of a Free Trade 
Area was dead and that “another set 
of proposals of the same nature have 
no chance of acceptance.” “I think 
it is important to make up our minds 
on that point,” he added, “if we are 
to make progress in the future.” 

At the present time the only real 
choice facing Britain is whether or 
not to join the Common Market out- 
right. Here too the debate revealed 
an important shift in British think- 
ing. No one any longer feels it is 
inconceivable that Britain should join 
the Common Market. The old phari- 
saical isolationism toward Europe 
has disappeared—in my opinion for 
good—and with it one of the major 
obstacles to good relations. But the 
debate also showed that even the 


most passionate “Europeans” in the 


British Parliament do not believe it 
would be possible for Britain to join 
the Common Market without first ine- 
changes in the 
Treaty of Rome to meet its special 
economic problems. There is also 
general agreement on what those 
problems are. 

Simply to 


gotiating certain 


accept the external 
tariff of the Inner Six and to remove 
internal barriers to trade would mean 
for Britain turning Commonwealth 
head—in other 
words, allowing free entry to Con- 
tinental industrial products and put- 
ting a tariff on Commonwealth prod- 
ucts which at present enter the United 


preference on_ its 


Kingdom duty-free. Moreover, to ac- 
cept the common agricultural policy 
of the Six would mean discriminating 
against the Commonwealth in many 
of the foodstuffs and raw materials 
which are by far its most important 
exports to Britain. Worse still, since 
among the Six the consumer pays the 
cost of farm support directly through 
the price of food in the shop, while 
in Britain the taxpayer supports farm 
prices through Exchequer subsidies, 
to accept the common agricultural 
policy of the Six would mean a revo- 
lution in Britain’s whole farm policy. 
including a big increase in the price 
of many foodstuffs in the shops. Un- 
der the Rome Treaty members of 
the Common Market are obliged by 
1970 to abandon direct commercial 
relations with third countries—this 
would destroy the main surviving ma- 
terial interest through which Britain 
keeps the Commonwealth together. 
Finally, the preference accorded by 
the Common Market to the Conti- 
nent’s overseas territories would have 





By Denis Heale 


abe 


to be extended at least to the Africa 
members of the Commonwealth 1 
they were not to regard Britain’s e 
try into the Common Market as 
gross betrayal of their interests. 
Britain is anxious to negotiate o 
all these issues—and is more read) 
to accept a compromise settlement 0 
them than But an 
change in the Treaty of Rome whic! 
helps to meet Britain’s legitimate in 
terests in these respects is bound ti 


ever before. 


damage some legitimate interests | 
existing members of the Commo: 
Market. To put it 
Britain could scarcely join the Com 


over-crudel\ 


mon Market except under some ai 
rangement which brought much 0 
the Commonwealth into close asso 
ciation with the Common Market a 
well: and though a Commonwealth 
Europe economic organization woul! 
offer its members as a whole oppor 
tunities even greater than the Six ir 
their present form can hope for, som 
interest-groups among the Six would 
lose advantages they now enjoy— 
particularly farming interests and the 
French overseas territories. Ther 
would therefore be powerful oppos' 
tion on the Continent to the sort of 
changes in the Rome Treaty which 
would be required to enable Britain 
to join it. 

These obstacles might not be i 
superable by themselves. But there 
are at present additional obstacles 
both sides which make negotiatio! 
undesirable for the time being. Brit 
ain has committed herself to six other 
European countries outside the Cor 
mon Market to form a free trade 4 
sociation along quite different line 
from the Treaty of Rome. While 
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EFTA is of only marginal interest to 
Britain itself, the decision to join it 
was of overwhelming national im- 
portance to some of the smaller mem- 
bers. It would be the height of perfidy 
for Britain now to seek a private 
deal with the Common Market with- 
out the support of the rest of EFTA. 
And though some British politicians 
regard EFTA as an expedient which 
can be abandoned because it has 
failed in its main objective of forcing 
the Six to come to terms, the great 
majority in both the Conservative 
and Labor parties is determined 
not to act without EFTA’s full sup- 
port. Three EFTA members, how- 
ever, are Committed to neutrality in 
foreign policy—Switzerland, Sweden 
and Austria—and this by itself is 
enough to prevent their joining the 
Common Market, whatever economic 
changes are made, so long as the 
Common Market countries are com- 
mitted to achieve political as well as 
economic union. 

Though the Treaty of Rome is 
vague on this point, all its more im- 
portant supporters are quite unequi- 
vocal that the economic union it 
explicitly envisages must lead to po- 
litical union. Britain’s failure to rec- 
ognize the essentially political moti- 
vation of the Common Market was 
probably the main reason why the 
Free Trade Area negotiations broke 
down. This lesson at least has now 
been learned well in Whitehall. But 
so long as the “integrationist” forces 
dominate the Common Market it 
would be very difficult for Britain to 
join. Quite apart from its general 
reluctance to accept federalistic com- 
mitments—which is probably declin- 
ing—the general line of Continental 
policy both toward settlement with 
Russia and toward nationalism in 
Afro-Asia is one which Britain could 
not accept. Very few people in Britain 
believe that any economic advantages 
could compensate for the loss of 
Britain's right to take independent 
initiative in world affairs and the 
loss of influence its liberal colonial 
policy has won in the underdeveloped 
parts of the world. 
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A few respected independent jour- 
nals like the Economist and the Ob- 
server have argued that if Britain 
negotiated now for entry to the Com- 
mon Market it could join forces with 
those inside it, like General de 
Gaulle, who oppose the sort of inte- 
gration desired by Chancellor Ade- 
nauer, Jean Monnet and the Com- 
mission in Brussels, so as to prevent 
the achievement of political union. 
To its eternal credit, the Government 
has resisted this temptation. For 
there is no doubt that if Britain 
sought negotiations with this end in 


view, the negotiations would certain- 
ly break down and the possibility of 
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friendship between Britain and the 
Continent would be destroyed for a 
generation. 

On the other hand, providing Brit- 
ain does not interfere, it is possible 
that the Six may of their own free 
will modify their political objectives 
sufficiently to permit British entry— 
or alternatively, may modify their 
foreign policy so that federation 
would hold fewer terrors for Britain. 
So there is everything to be said for 
Britain waiting a year or two until 
the dust settles and the future of the 
Common Market is clearer. There is 
little doubt that this is also the view 
of those in the Common Market who 
would like Britain in in principle, but 





fear that negotiations to accommo- 
date it now might wreck such prog- 
ress as the Common Market has al- 
ready achieved. 

As a result, Britain has come round 
to a position very close to that of 
the United States. Abandoning for 
the time being any major effort to 
unite the Six with the Seven, it will 
concentrate on trying to get the Com- 
mon Market to adopt the lowest pos- 
sible external tariff and the most lib- 
eral foreign-trade policy. In this it 
will have the support of the rest of 
General Agreement on Trade and 
Tariffs (GATT) and of the dominant 
forces inside the Common Market 
itself. But success will depend above 
all on Britain’s own readiness—and 
America’s readiness—to make recip- 
rocal reductions in its external tariff 
to meet any lowering in the external 
tariff of the Six. Unfortunately, the 
prospects of America’s taking such 
action this year are not good. 

So far as the political dangers of 
the split between Britain and Europe 
are concerned, it is difficult to see 
these as the consequence of the eco- 
nomic division. Indeed, in many re- 
spects, the breakdown of the eco- 
nomic negotiations was the conse- 
quence and not the cause of worsen- 
ing political relations. In any case, 
NATO is a far better framework 
for political cooperation between 
Britain and the Continent than any 
purely European organization, as the 
failure of the Western European 
Union organization has shown. It is 
by strengthening political consulta- 
tion and military interdependence in- 
side NATO that Britain can best in- 
sure that if the economic division be- 
tween itself and the Continent con- 
tinues it will have no serious political 
consequences. 

By accepting the Common Market 
generously for what it is—a historic 
contribution toward European unity 
and Western strength—Britain can- 
not only reduce its potential dangers 
to negligible proportions, it can also 
create the psychological atmosphere 
which will be necessary to bridge the 
gulf in the future. 








Russia Returns to 


Collective Leadership 


Soviet Party leaders have resisted 


the Khrushchev personality cult 


By James Biddleford 


RITING IN Problems of Com- 
BE asics (March-April 1960), 
Seweryn Bialer, a former member of 
the Communist party apparatus in 
Poland, speaks of “a tendency toward 
the concentration of power in the 
hands of a single leader” under the 
Soviet system of government. Bialer 
explains that “the sine qua non of a 
totalitarian system is the existence 
of central authority to make and to 
enforce basic decisions affecting all 
spheres of life. When there is a 
fluctuating balance of power at the 
center, in turn causing fluctuation or 
frequent change in basic policies, 
then the efficiency and discipline of 
the society are dangerously weak- 
ened.” Rialer thereupon exposes “the 
myth of collective leadership.” 

“It has been supposed by some 
that the top policy-making bodies 
in the Soviet system—the Presidium 
and the Central Committee of the 
Party—similarly [i.e., like demo- 
cratic parliaments] operated on the 
basis of a ‘working majority’ during 
the period of so-called ‘collective 
leadership.’ In point of fact, the 
concept of ‘collective leadership,’ in- 
voked after Stalin’s death and finally 
dropped in the summer of 1957, was 
adopted precisely because of the lack 
of such a majority. . . . The con- 
cept of collective leadership endured 
as long as there was a relative 
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equilibrium of power within the So- 
viet leadership, preventing the for- 
mation of a working majority. .. . 
The fierce struggle for power within 
the Kremlin, and the final victorious 
emergence of Khrushchev, was the 
inevitable product—the ‘other side 
of the coin,’ so to speak—of the myth 
of collective leadership.” 

Most Western share 
these views on the nature of the 
leadership struggle in the USSR. 
But they have generally overlooked 
the fact that in the past half year or 
so there has been a revival of the 
“collective leadership” concept in 


observers 


Soviet domestic propaganda. Thus, 
an examination of this and attendant 
developments involving the Soviet’s 
high councils may help to explain 
the recent resurgence of militancy 
in Soviet foreign policy. 

The lavish tributes accorded to 
Soviet Premier Khrushchev in in- 
ternal Party propaganda after the 
21st Communist Party Congress 
early in 1959 began to slacken after 
the December plenary session of the 
Party’s Central Committee. Yet 
during the Plenum, the titles of the 
senior Party officers on the Republic 
level were written-up novelly: Like 
Khrushchev, they were First, not 
first, hitherto. The 
publicized account of the meeting’s 
debate reveals that Khrushchev un- 
expectedly turned on his personal 
friend and chief lieutenant in Kaza- 
khstan, Nikolai Belyaev, charging 
him with failure to prepare ade- 


secretaries, as 





quately tor grain harvesting in the 
“virgin lands.” The-attack was un. 
expected, because just a few days 
earlier the leadership in Kazakhstan 
had received Moscow’s congratula- 
tions for exemplary farm direction, 
This indicates that Khrushchey, 
initiator of the precarious experiment 
with outlying virgin and fallow lands, 
was undergoing adverse criticism in 
the Plenum’s backrooms and felt 
obliged to deflect it on to a sub- 
ordinate. Belyaev was dismissed as 
Miscow’s viceroy in Kazakhstan soon 
after the December Plenum and has 
since been dropped from the minor 
post awarded to him in compensa- 
tion. Khrushchev, 
unable to get the Plenum to adopt 
the proposals for agricultural reform 
which his spokesmen had advocated 
vigorously in preceding months. 


moreover, was 


The inconclusive nature of the 
December Plenum had to reflect ad- 
versely on the talents of its stage 
manager, Kirichenko, who 
acted as Khrushchev’s alter ego on 
the Central Committee Secretariat, 
exercising general supervision over 
the Party machine. Kirichenko was 
informally relieved of his duties and 
assigned to work in the provinces 
about two weeks after the December 
Plenum. His fall was no less sudden 
than violent: As late as October 30, 
1959, Pravda carried a front-page 
photograph which showed Kirichenko 
at Khrushchev’s side. 

Coincidental with the downgrading 
of Kirichenko was a reassertion of 


Alexei 


“collective leadership.” Articles in 
the January 1960 issues of Kom- 
munist, the foremost Party journal, 
quoted Lenin to the effect that no 
one man could replace the Central 
Committee. The authors served notice 
that even the great founder of the 
Party had been outvoted in the Com- 
mittee and that body was able with- 
out fear of contradiction to order 
Lenin to go on vacation. That was 
not surprising, the authors explained, 
since Lenin “regarded collectivity the 
most important principle of Party 
leadership.” 

Lenin’s modesty also was called 
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to mind through the reproduction of 
his long-buried note protesting the 
making of a film to be entitled V. J. 
Lenin (a strange illustration in view 
of the recently exhibited documen- 
tary. V. S. Khrushchev). Then an 
ideological functionary in the Central 
Committee’s Bureau for Party Af- 
fairs in the Russian Republic—an 


his boss’s title as “first secretary.” 
At the least, Khrushchev had sensed 
the temper of Party officials who 
must have resented his recent high- 
handed leadership techniques and 
was indulging defensively in thinly 
veiled self-criticism. 

Whatever the case, the inference 
to cut back on Khrushchev’s mount- 
ing “personality cult” of the past two 


_ years was grasped quickly. In Feb- 


ruary, the Central Committee’s or- 
ganizational journal, Party Life, fea- 
tured an essay in which an instructor 
at the Lenin Academy for the training 
of Army political workers revised a 
list of World War II Party generals 
that had been constant for several 
years. Khrushchev and Marshal 
Kliment Voroshilov, the sole living 
Communists in that list, were joined 
by Committee secretaries Mikhail 
Suslov and Leonid Brezhnev. 
During March and April, collec- 
tive leadership items recurred in the 
Soviet radio, press and other pub- 
lications in connection with the 90th 
anniversary of Lenin’s birth. Oc- 
casionally the Stalin symbol was 
invoked in a manner inconsistent 
with Khrushchev’s former treatment: 
Whereas Khrushchev in his “secret 
speech” of 1956 had ridiculed Stalin 
as a wartime leader, on April 29 
Pravda’s readers, in a stanza from 
a poem by Aleksandr Tvardovsky, 
were told of Generalissimo Stalin’s 
“inflexibility of paternal will” and 
reminded that “we had faith in this 
will no less than in ourselves. To him 
who led us into battle and was in 
charge we are all obligated for the 
victory, as he was obligated to us 
for it.” The stanza also recalled 
Stalin’: abuse of power, and in this 
Connection spoke invidiously of cer- 
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tain unnamed politicians “who in the 
decorous hall rose and, before he 
could open his mouth, exclaimed, 
‘Hurrah! He'll be right again!’ ” 
Several days later, on May 4, a 
Central Committee plenary session 
voted to reduce the number of secre- 
taries on its 15-man_ policy-making 
board, the Presidium, from 10 to 6. 
As Khrushchev himself explained at 
the 19th Party Congress in 1952, a 
reduction in the number of. secre- 
taries on a Party bureau such as the 
Presidium tends “to prevent the secre- 
tariats supplanting the bureaus.” 
Hence it may be inferred that the 
May 4 reorganization in effect sub- 
ordinated Khrushchev’s power locus, 
the Central Committee Secretariat, to 
the Central Committee Presidium. 
To impart to Khrushchev the in- 
itiative for reducing the number of 
secretaries on the Presidium would 
be to assume that his authority had 
increased steadily in recent times, 
which is something clearly at odds 
with the aforementioned train of 
events. Concurrently, marked _ ir- 
regularities appeared in domestic 
propaganda. The name of Soviet 
Deputy Premier Anastas I. Mikoyan 
was deleted from a listing of Old 
Bolshevik stalwarts in Azerbaidzhan 
that was reprinted in a journal which 
went to press on May 3. On May 9 
Moscow Radio, reviewing the three- 
year-old reorganization of industrial 
management, failed to 
Khrushchev, its most vocal sponsor. 
That a clash of major dimensions 
in the Party’s upper echelons had in 
fact occurred early in May, involv- 
ing the Khrushchev-Mikoyan foreign 
policy line, is strongly suggested by 
the nature of Khrushchev’s perform- 
ance at the unofficial summit meeting 
on May 16. It may be argued, as 
it has been, that Khrushchev was 
under no constraint to behave as he 
did at that time but was merely 
acting to deter the embarrassment 
he would suffer after an inevitable 
Western rebuff on the Berlin ques- 
tion. But this fails to explain why 
Khrushchev violated a cardinal rule 
of Soviet diplomacy and fired just 


mention 


one broadside instead of many—that 
is, why he failed to exploit the U-2 
incident fully and use the conference 
as still another high tribune from 
which to propound his catchy slogan 
of “total and universal disarmament.” 

It would, moreover, have been con- 
sistent with Khrushchev’s effort to 
be recognized as “the great con- 
ciliator” for him to have displayed 
reasonableness to parley in spite of 
American “aggression.” This is pre- 
cisely what such influential “third 
force” statesmen as Prime Minister 
Nehru and Marshal Tito had antici- 
pated, to judge from their regret- 
ful post-summit comments. Instead, 
hopeful millions were treated to the 
spectacle of Khrushchev imposing 
clearly unacceptable conditions as a 
price for the start of negotiations. 
Besides all this, the Soviet Premier’s 
intimate words with Allied opposites 
were carefully recorded on the pad 
of a ubiquitous Soviet stenographer. 

The only people likely to have de- 
rived satisfaction from Khrushchev’s 
conduct in Paris were the Soviet 
Party leaders eager to avoid a show- 
down with the militantly anti-détente 
circles in Peking and apprehensive 
lest internal expectations for a rise 
in living standards increase sharply 
should Khrushchev carry home a 
durable agreement to ban nuclear 
tests. 

These developments suggest that 
what Bialer calls “a relative equilibri- 
um of power within the Soviet 
leadership, preventing the formation 
of a working majority,” was struck 
again in the USSR during the first 
half of 1960. This seems to have in- 
duced the Khrushchevite organ, So- 
viet Russia, to note in its April 17 
issue: “Lenin was very much con- 
cerned over the unity of the Party 
and, especially, of its Central Com- 
mittee. He thought that an appro- 
priate measure would be to increase 
the number of Committee members. 
Relying on Lenin’s teachings, the 
Party has since been able to repel 
attacks against Leninism within its 
ranks.” 

Substitute the name of Khrushchev 








for Lenin and employ the present 
tense, as an elite reader might be 
expected to do, and this amounts to 
a proposal to redress an imbalance 
of forces in the Central Committee 
(from the Khrushchevite viewpoint) 
and give to the First Secretary a 
strong hand, or in Bialer’s apt 
terminology, a “working majority.” 
It appears likewise to constitute a 
threat to an anti-Khrushchev group- 
ing, the message being that Khrush- 
chev whipped the formidable Malen- 
kov-Molotoy combination and could 
do the same with any new challengers 
bent on his overthrow. 

The threat notwithstanding, after 
a difficult winter Khrushchev had a 
trying spring. The occurrences of 
that period implied that he was then 
in tenuous control of the political 
situation in Russia. True, by June 
14 Mikoyan had returned to Moscow 
from his month-long “vacation” and 
seemed to be doing “business as 
usual.” Also, on June 16 Pravda 
featured without comment the text 
of letters exchanged between Khrush- 
chev and Argentine President Arturo 
Frondizi dated May 13 and May 31, 
respectively. Khrushchev spoke of “a 
slackening of world tension” and 
Frondizi President Eisen- 
hower’s “traditional feelings for the 


noted 


cause of peace.” Pravda’s readers 
must have likewise been surprised to 
read in Frondizi’s letter an evaluation 
of the U-2 incident identical in spirit 
with that offered by Khrushchev at 
the Supreme Soviet meeting early in 
May: “No considerations of national 
dignity must be allowed to take prece- 
dent over the vcices of the world’s 
peoples against the sinister possibility 
of a new war.” 

But if these developments signified 
Khrushchev’s dominance within the 
Soviet hierarchy, they simultaneously 
underscored the glaring inconsisten- 
cies in his pronouncements and be- 
havior during the previous month, 
as well as the shifting attitude to- 
ward Mikoyan’s historical impor- 
tance. “Collective leadership”—and 
its uncertainties—had returned to 
the Soviet political scene. 





AGRICULTURE AND 


A new approach to class relationships, 


By Boris Nicolaevsky 


N HIS MINSK speech of January 22, 
ce Nikita Khrushchev outlined 
two objectives: turning the Machine 
Tractor Stations (MTS) over to the 
collective farms; and achieving a 
summit meeting. Though he attained 
only his first objective, it threatened 
to split the bloc that came to power 
after liquidation of the so-called 
Molotov-Malenkoy anti-Party group, 
because the two objectives were 
organically linked. 

Turning the MTS over to the col- 
lective farms meant shaking up the 
entire structure of the Party control 
apparatus at the grass-roots level by 
giving the collective farms real con- 
trol of the agricultural production 
process and thus increasing the farm- 
ers’ weight in the political life of 
the entire country. Such a change in- 
dicates a new approach to relations 
between the dictatorship and the 
farmers and must eventually lead to 
recognition of the equality of agricul- 
tural and industrial labor—within, of 
course, the peculiar class structure 
of the Soviet dictatorship. 

Changing relations between dic- 
tatorship and peasants was linked to 
itself 
only the first step on the road toward 
the grandiose policy of “peaceful 
coexistence” with the West, because 
the peasants are afraid of war and, 


an international conference. 


with an increased voice in matters 
of national policy, were bound to 
support a peaceful line. 

More important, by 
collective farm control, the dictator- 
ship hoped to increase farm produc- 
tivity by providing greater material 
incentives. The peasants form the 


increasing 
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bulk of the Soviet people and 
the bulk of the lowest-paid labor. 
Increasing productivity, therefore, 


means increasing wages, which re. 
quires huge fiscal outlays the state 
can get only through drastic reduc- 
tions of non-productive expenditures, 
mostly military. Strengthening the 
collective farms is, then, indissolubly 
linked with peaceful coexistence and 
renunciation of an aggressive foreign 
policy. 

Khrushchev’s policy in this regard 
met with opposition among the Party 
leadership. What frightened them was 
not another meeting with the “sharks 
of capitalism’—there have _ been 
plenty of those in recent years—but 
the fact that this time Khrushchev 
had openly invested in it an unusual 
hope for Communists; i.e., “the real 
possibilities for eliminating war as 
a means of solving international 
problems” (Khrushchev’s report at 
the 2lst Soviet Party Congress). 
Though he never fails to emphasize 
that the danger of war is inherent 
in capitalism, Khrushchev’s speeches 
often contradict Stalinist (and even 
Leninist) precepts on what kind of 
relations can exist between the “land 
of triumphant socialism” and_ the 
“decaying [Western] capitalism of 
the imperialist phase.” He has re- 
jected such time-honored Commu- 
nist concepts as “just wars” and de- 
clared no objective would justify the 
war to attain it (e.g., his Peking 
speech of September 30, 1959). All 
this seems to be what Stalin described 
as “rotten pacificism.” 

Khrushchev’s difficulties were com- 
pounded by the fact that Mao Tse- 
tung linked his own aggressive anti- 
Western policy with a far-reaching 
internal reorganization which }began 
with formation of the rural com- 
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collective farm policy and ‘peaceful coexistence’ has met with strong organized 


munes. These Chinese communes dif- 
fered from Soviet collective farms in 
two ways: No individual property 
was tolerated and each commune was 
incorporated into a national-defense 
program with a military organization 
anda program of military training. 
In essence, the communes present a 
thoroughly worked-out preparation 
for total war as conceived by Western 
gecialists working in the warlike, 
Asiatic tradition of Genghis Khan. 
Obviously, such a system was op- 
posed to Khrushchev’s post-Minsk 
line, 

Despite these obstacles, Khrush- 
chev for some time continued to im- 
plement his policy. The objectives 
formulated in his Minsk speech were 
included in the general program of 
the Seven-Year Plan, which he called 
the program for building Commu- 
uism, At the 21st Party Congress, his 
program was fully adopted—both in 
collective farm and foreign policy. 
lis trip to the U.S. was proclaimed 
agreat success; in fact, much more 
thn it was in reality. Mao’s in- 
lexible position and his failure to 
respond to Khrushchev’s speeches 
had no effect on the official tone of 
he press. The December plenary 
sion of the Central Committee 
CC) and the session of the Supreme 
Swiet were envisaged as oppor- 
lunities for a recitation of the 
iumphs thus far achieved by 
Khrushchev’s policy, and so official 
sanction for continuing the same line 
was to be obtained. 

But things turned out quite dif- 
lerently. 

Plenary sessions of the CC are now 
uite different from what they were 
inder Stalin. Their importance has 





‘onsiderably increased and people 
there speak out much more inde- 
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resistance from the Communist party apparatus 


pendently. However, the sessions take 
place on two different planes: (1) 
open sessions reported in the press; 
and (2) secret sessions which are 
never reported. The first are gen- 
erally devoted to one or two ques- 
tions, usually connected with the 
economy. Not only members of the 
CC take part in these sessions but 
academicians, outstanding milkmaids, 
etc., and their purpose is to demon- 
strate the democratic nature of the 
proceedings, The secret sessions, on 
the other hand, are business-like dis- 
cussions for members and candidates 
of the Central Committee alone. At 
these sessions the Presidium and the 
Secretariat of the CC make their re- 
ports and fundamental matters are 
discussed. Of course, CC members 
are always rather careful in their 
statements, for despite the new rela- 
tions in the Soviet hierarchy it is still 
quite risky to say certain things. Yet 
the disagreements that develop at 
these sessions are much more signifi- 
cant. 

Though no accounts of these ses- 
sions are ever published it is possible 
to reconstruct some of the resolutions 
adopted by them from the measures 
carried out in their wake, because 
measures adopted at the plenary ses- 
sions are generally presented to the 
Supreme Soviet for confirmation. 
Only in that light can we correctly 
understand the meaning of the ple- 
nary session of the end of December 
1959. The single subject discussed 
at the open session was the country’s 
agricultural situation. The results of 
the agricultural year were known be- 
fore the session and were extremely 
unsatisfactory, especially in such im- 
portant areas as Kazakhstan. Never- 
theless, while the plenary session was 
being prepared, the alarm was almost 


impossible to detect: Even the dis- 
tricts which had fallen considerably 
short of the mark in harvesting were 
expecting to receive rewards and con- 
gratulations on New Year’s Day. Suf- 
fice it to say that Nikolai Belyaev 
himself, then First Secretary of the 
Kazakhstan Party Central Committee, 
who was later dropped for inefficien- 
cy from the Presidium of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the CPSU, was 
one of those who was to receive a 
medal for the “achievement of high 
indices.” The CC Secretariat which 
prepared this plenary session obvious- 
ly intended it to be conducted in a 
spirit different from the way it was 
actually conducted. Something hap- 
pened during that closed session 
which forced the leaders to change 
their tune. After the two first days, 
the atmosphere at the plenary ses- 
sion changed abruptly and remained 
changed until the end. During the 
first two days, all the speakers played 
down the extent of the economic 
failures and spoke in favor of 
creating collective farm agencies in 
districts, provinces and_ republics, 
including Nikolai Podgorny, Secre- 
tary of the Ukrainian Party, Belyaev, 
Dmitri Polyansky, Chairman of the 
Russian Republic Council of Minis- 
ters, and others. All insisted on the 
need to “strengthen, expand and 
legalize the work of the collective 
farm organizations.” But from the 
third day on there were no more 
statements in favor of inter-collective 
farm organizations; on the contrary, 
all speakers advocated caution on 
this point. 

This abrupt change was no acci- 
dent, but due to some important 
event behind the scenes that affected 
the entire course of the plenary ses- 
sion. Although we have no direct 








evidence on what actually caused this 
break, it can be safely deduced from 
the available materials that the cause 
of the change was the mood prevail- 
ing at the secret sessions limited to 
CC members. 

Preparation for the plenary ses- 
sion directed by Alexei Kirichenko 
(then Khrushchev’s First Deputy) 
consisted in preparing the ground for 
an organization of inter-collective 
farm agencies and councils. This 
could be clearly seen in the press 
of the main agricultural districts 
long before the plenary session where 
the reasons for such agencies were 
given quite frankly. Here, for in- 
stance, is a letter to Pravda of the 
Ukraine, written by the chairman 
of the Lenin Collective Farm: “The 
present bureaucratic administration 
of the collective farms is not satisfac- 
tory. We must create collective farm 
staffed with 
elected representatives from the high- 
est to the lowest posts. They will be 
charged with the complete adminis- 
tration of the collective farms and 


councils, exclusively 


their administration is bound to be 
more rational and competent and 
they will have authority among the 
collective farmers. 

limit 
their attention to matters of produc- 
tion but must also carry out educa- 


“These councils must not 


tion work and concern themselves 
with the social welfare of the farm- 
ers.” 

The realization that it was speci- 
fied that must be 
totally elective in order to have the 
full confidence of the population is 
essential to understanding what is 
taking place today in the Soviet 
countryside. And this was _ under- 
stood not only by collective farm 
chairmen but also by the chairman 
of Vinnitsa Province Soviet Execu- 
tive Committee, who wrote to the 


these councils 


“The most im- 
portant thing is that the new agri- 


same newspaper: 
cultural administrative agency should 
be elective through and through. It 
must be a body elected by collective 
farmers and in this will lie its 
strength.” 
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In the national papers such trends 
appeared much less clearly, but 
there is no doubt that the local press 
is much more indicative of the true 
feeling among the peasants. It is 
significant that both these statements 
were made by Party members hold- 
ing quite important positions. Both 
writers, too, belong to the “tech- 


> members of 


nological intelligentsia,’ 
which are now being sent to collective 
farms and local Soviet agencies. Pre- 
cisely in the mood prevailing in the 
villages lies the reason for the abrupt 
switch of policy at the plenary ses- 
sion of the CPSU Central Committee. 

The Soviet Minister of Agriculture, 
Vladimir Matskevich, also hinted at 
another reason for the change. He 
said it was feared that formation of 
collective farm councils would lead 
to a cumbersome bureaucracy, but 
what he is afraid of, of course, is that 
this new bureaucracy would be 
genuinely elected and directly de- 
pendent on the farmers, not on the 
dictatorship. Matskevich’s 
statement also gives a clue about.the 


central 


group from which the opposition 
came. 

In his closing speech at the plenary 
session, Khrushchev himself came 
out against creation of a collective 
farm center, but he could not pos- 
sibly be opposed to every form of 
inter-collective farm agency: The 
texts of the speeches of Polyansky 
and Podgorny, who advocated creat- 
ing such an agency, were obviously 
prepared with his approval. And—if 
there is need for further proof—after 
that both men kept his confidence and 
on May 3 were promoted to full 
membership in the Presidium. 

In light of the foregoing, we must 
conclude that, although originally 
Khrushchev was entirely in favor of 
inter-collective farm agencies, when 
it subsequently became obvious at the 
secret meeting that there was strong 
opposition, he gave it up because he 
was not ready for a showdown. He 
came out against the reform publicly, 
shifting all responsibility for it to 
Kirichenko, who had been charged 


with preparing the plenary session. 










But, if Khrushchev is now actually 
displeased with Kirichenko, it R pal 
certainly not for his views on colle. 
tive farm policy but rather for failing 
to detect beforehand the secret op. 
position to that policy. 

It is still unclear who headed thi: 
opposition, although 
doubt that the proposition came fron} 
the Party officials who _jealoush} 
maintain their leading positions jn 8! 
the apparatus of the dictatorship § Ve 
This class recently fought the Party's} a su 
technical experts and routed the in§ and’ 
dustrial ministries in order to dej while 
prive their rivals of economic in§ tion 
fluence. The creation of inter-collec.§ grow 
agencies would havg§ il p 
created a center reflecting not the) doul 
wishes of the rank-and-file farmers}) natic 
but those of collective farm official) at a1 
and the leaders of the agricultural) infla 
production process. This class isp year 
extremely numerous but thus far has 
been widely scattered and has playedg state 
no important role in the governmentalf ment 
machinery of the dictatorship. But) from 
as soon as central organizations off purp 
collective farms come into existence) and 
this class will demand its rightful volv 
share in national affairs. Simply) the 
setting up collective farm councils priv 
on a district or provincial basis would Othe 
bring it to the fore. chas 

Even before his Minsk  speechg secui 
Khrushchev sought support  fromf tions 
this new class, which can best bepto tl 
described as the layer of Commu redis 
nist agricultural technicians, and in} the 
his Minsk speech, he was _ trying} mea 
above all to give it the power tof fow 
express itself in order to find in itf task 
support for his grandiose policy.) burc 
Obviously, Party officials, who mus T 
think of defending the leading role off ern 
the Party apparatus, did not feel toof fect 
favorably inclined toward this set-up. he 

In this, it seems, lies the basic 
meaning of the struggle in the De} 4, 
cember plenary session of the CC:} by 


there is yy 


tive farm 










Party officials came out agains} on 
Khrushchev’s attempt to increase the | 


voice of the collective farms in 0 “i 
tional policies and against givilt] qj, 
power to the class of Party agrict! } rel 
tural technicians. = 
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INCE THE END OF World War II, the Federal Gov- 
lle has completed only three fiscal years with 
asurplus: in 1948 ($3.5 billion), in 1956 ($1.6 billion) 
and in 1957 (also $1.6 billion). The national debt, mean- 
while, has been inching upward, but its ratio to the na- 
tinal product has declined as a result of the latter’s 
erowth (at current prices) from 111 per cent in 1947 to 
71 per cent in 1953 and 59 per cent in 1959. Thus, the 
double-edged problem of the Federal budget and the 


national debt is no more urgent now than it has been 








at any time since the end of World War II. Along with 


inflation, however, it seems to be a major issue in this 


year’s Presidential campaign. 

The Federal Budget. The budget is a systematic 
statement of fiscal and financial operations. One govern- 
ment function is to divert part of the national product 
from objectives determined by income recipients to 
purposes approved by the nation through due legislative 


jand executive procedures. These purposes usually in- 


volve the purchase of services (of government employes, 


ypthe armed forces, etc.) or of goods produced in the 


private sector (military hardware, fuel, cement for roads) . 








is would Other government functions entail the transfer of pur- 
chasing power to certain groups of the people, as in social 
—_ security and social welfare programs. In these opera- 
t from} tions goods and services are not diverted from the private 
best bef to the public sector of the economy, they are simply 
Commu redistributed within the private sector. In both cases, 
and inf the government must cover its expenditures by ‘fiscal 
trying} Measures, and the larger the government’s role in the 
wer tof flow of national income the more difficult becomes its 
din it} tak of acquiring the necessary funds without unduly 
policy. burdening individual taxpayers and business. 
10 must} There are two schools of thought on the role of gov- 
role off «tment in the national economy; essentially, they re- 
feel too} flect the controversy concerning the relationship between 
set-up. the private and public sectors in the modern economy. 
> basic 
he De This is the final article in our series on the U.S. economy 
ne CC: by W. S. Woytinsky, who until his death in June was 
agaimsi{ one of the country’s leading economists. The first article 
ase the (NL, July 18-25) pointed up the need for increasing 
in me § “OMemic growth; the second (NL, August 1-8) showed 
siving | 2°” this could be done; the third (NL, August 15-22) 
cE discussed inflation. Here Dr. Woytinsky analyzes the 
gricl relationship between the budget and the national debt. 
a 
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THE BUDGET VS. THE DEBT 


By W. S. Woytinsky 


The first school opposes government intervention in eco- 
nomic activities and demands complete reliance on pri- 
vate initiative. The second school favors streamlining 
the economy by the injection of public initiative and 
controls when they serve the national interest. 

This difference in views necessarily implies a difference 
in handling financial problems. The difference is not be- 
tween free spending and a concern about the use of 
taxpayers’ money, but in evaluating expenditures in terms 
of the government’s responsibilities and the urgency of 
its economic, social and cultural targets. Groups that 
minimize the government’s role in these fields are in- 
clined to curb its activities by fixing a ceiling on its 
expenditures. Those that hold the government responsible 
for progress in these fields seek to obtain the necessary 
budgetary receipts by utilizing available fiscal resources 
most effectivly and by boosting economic growth. 

Expenditures of the public sector in the U.S. cur- 
rently absorb 30-35 per cent of the national product 
(in 1957, $126.4 billion out of a total national product 
of $440.3 billion). Two-thirds of this amount is carried 
by the Federal budget (including withdrawals from in- 
surance trust funds), one-third by state and local gov- 
ernments, As far as impact on the private sector is con- 
cerned, Federal expenditures do not differ much from 
those of state or local governments. But the issue of a 
balanced or unbalanced budget is particularly serious 
with respect to Federal finances, because balancing the 
Federal budget is especially difficult and the Federal 
debt is much larger than the debts of other public au- 
thorities. 

Obviously, too, if the Government spends more money 
for goods and services than it extracts from the private 
sector through taxes and compulsory contributions, a 
surplus of purchasing power may develop. If it collects 
more than it spends, purchasing power will not be suf- 
ficient to absorb the national product at production cost 
(which includes cost of materials, value added, profits, 
depreciation allowance, etc.). This disequilibrium may 
exert either an inflationary or deflationary pressure on 
prices. In the long run, therefore, sound financial policy 
demands a flexible equilibrium between public receipts 
and outlays—in other words, a balanced budget. 

‘This does not mean, however, that prices will neces- 
sarily rise when the budget shows a deficit and fall when 
it shows a surplus. In the past 30 years, there has not 
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been any close correlation in the United States between 
the balance of the budget and movement of prices. 

A deficit may result from a sudden contraction of 
the economy, as in 1930-33 and 1958, or a war emer- 
gency, as in 1942-45 and again in 1951-52. A surplus 
may result from the shift to a peacetime economy, as in 
1946, or the drastic reduction of Government spending. 
Thus, while in the long run a balanced budget is de- 
sirable, it should not become the guiding objective in 
the fiscal policy of a great country. Furthermore, all other 
conditions being equal, a moderate budgetary surplus 
or deficit, say within a range of 1 per cent of the na- 
tional product, cannot seriously effect the relation be- 
tween disposable purchasing power and the nation’s 
supply of goods and services. A much larger disequilibri- 
um may result from fluctuations in savings (by individ- 
uals and business) ; changes in the amount of available 
credit; the ups and downs of building activities; the 
growth and decline of inventories and real investment; 
the relative value of imports and exports; the interna- 
tional transfer of capital, etc. To these factors should be 
added price manipulations by big companies; the lag in 
production growth; the disparity between the rise in 
money wages and profits, on the one hand, and the 
productivity of the whole economy, on the other. 

It should also be remembered that these factors cannot 
be measured with perfect precision. The BLS consumer 
price index, used to indicate the predominance of in- 
flationary or deflationary forces in the nation, provides 
only rough measurement. And, similarly, the Federal 
budget does not record all the fiscal and financial opera- 
tions of the Government, As the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee points out in the report it released on January 26: 

“In the past several years, gimmicks and financing 
outside the budget have been used to mask or obscure 
the effects and costs of a number of programs. . . . 
Neither the expenditures nor the receipts under the 
Federal highway program are shown in conventional 
budget. . . . The purpose [of this practice] appears 
to be to present the illusion of a balanced budget and of 
a lower level of Government outlays and receipts than in 
fact exists.” 

Clearly, the idea of fighting inflation by planning a 
budget surplus is highly unrealistic. Nobody can predict 
whether in 12 or 18 months the nation will be threatened 
by inflationary or deflationary forces. At present. in 
fact, it appears likely that 1961 will find the United 
States passing through an economic phase similar to 
those in 1949, 1953 and 1957-58. In that event, what will 
be needed is an anti-deflationary rather than an anti- 
inflationary financial policy. Moreover, a_ financial 
policy guided by an obsession about balancing the 
budget, and a general economic policy dictated by the 
fear that economic growth will become “ultra-rapid,” 
may shorten the spell of recovery, bring a downturn in 
business and increase the severity of the next recession. 
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~~. Debt. The national debt is often portraye/ 
as a burden that threatens to crush our economy 
by its weight. The public has been scared by its six 
—more than $1,500 per capita of the populatica, near} 
$5,000 per worker. Some people have been made t 
believe that repaying the national debt is a more urgentf 
task than improving the educational system, developing 
natural resources, or even closing the gap in national 
defense. 

Actually, the national debt is the debt of a nation to 
itself, the debt of the public sector to the private sector} 
of the economy, justified by the services the public sector 
renders to the nation as a whole and guaranteed by 
the firm decision of the nation to preserve its way of 
life. The public debt may be compared with the debt 
of a corporation to its stockholders; such a debt repre-| 
sents the liability of the corporation as well as its equity} 
capital. The difference in the relation between the stock-| 
holders and the corporation and the holders of govern- 
ment bonds and the government is mainly in voting 
rights: In a corporation, votes are counted by the num-/ 
ber of shares one owns; in a democracy, decisions are} 
made by all eligible citizens, regardless of the number} 
of bonds they possess, 

These are simple and obvious facts, but many people 
do not understand them, partly because a large national 
debt is a comparatively new phenomenon in U.S. his- 
tory. Before the Civil War, the national debt fluctuated 
below the limit of $100 million, or a couple of dollars | 
per capita of the population. It skyrocketed to $2.8 bil- 
lion ($75 per capita) by 1866 and was gradually re- 
duced to $1.2 billion ($12 per capita) by 1916. During 
World War |] it reached a new peak, $25.5 billion ($212 
per capita), but it was cut down to $16.2 billion ($130 
per capita) by 1930. By 1933, when the national income 
was at the low point of $56 billion, the national debt 
increased to $22.5 billion, roughly 40 per cent of the 
national product. In the prewar years, the national debt 
rose steadily under the impact of expanding Govern- 
ment activities. In the middle of 1940 it reached $43 
billion, about 43 per cent of national product. Thanks 
to World War II, Federal expenditures rose from $9.1 
billion in 1941 to $98.4 billion in 1945, while receipts 
rose less rapidly, from $5.1 billion to $44.5 billion. The 
United States emerged from the war with a national debt 
of more than $290 billion, a huge defense budget and 
new commitments—interest on the public debt and pay- 
ments to veterans. 

The demobilization brought temporary relief: Military 
expenditures shrank from $80.5 billion in 1945 to $43.1 
billion in 1946, $14.8 billion in 1947 and about $12 
billion in the next three years, Despite tax cuts in 1946, 
this period saw a slight reduction in the national debt, 
but in 195] the policy of unilateral disarmament had to 
be abandoned. The Korean campaign brought defense 
expenditures up to about $40 billion a year and the 
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total Federal budget to $65.4 billion in 1952, $74.3 
billion in 1953 and $67.8 billion in 1954. The Federal 
Government was again in the red. 

There were three ways to try to prevent further 
growth of the national debt: (1) by accelerating eco- 
nomic growth and thus increasing the yield of existing 
taxes; (2) by closing loopholes in the tax laws to raise 
Federal receipts or, if this proved insufficient, by upping 
tax rates; (3) by reducing Federal expenditures to a 
minimum at the risk of slowing down economic growth 
and lowering the yield of taxes directly related to the 
volume of economic activity. 

The Eisenhower Administration chose the last. Thrift 
became the overriding commandment of the new finan- 
cial policy. This culminated in the budget of fiscal 1959, 
which closed with a deficit of $12.4 billion—the highest 
peacetime deficit in our history. It is highly doubtful, 
however, that this deficit was a major cause for the rise 
of prices in this period, since almost the whole deficit 
was accumulated during the second half of calendar year 
1958 when prices were fairly stable. Moreover, all price 
rises took place in the preceding and following half-years 
when the deficit was comparatively small—another proof 
that prices are not closely related to a balanced budget. 

Nothing that has been said here, of course, should 
be regarded as an endorsement of reckless deficit spend- 
ing. A sound financial policy demands a flexible equilibri- 
um between public outlays and receipts, not only because 
a large budgetary deficit or surplus may endanger the 
stability of prices, but also because the burden of public 
expenditures must be adequately distributed among dif- 
ferent groups of the people. Indeed, somebody must pay 
for each dollar the Government spends. The fiscal system 
distributes this burden and tends, in a democracy, to 
allocate the share of each group of individuals according 
to its ability to pay. When a considerable part of the 
expenditure is covered by loans this no longer works; 
the incidence of taxation becomes highly confused. The 
principle of adequate progressive taxation, therefore, de- 
mands that deficit financing be used sparingly and only 
in emergencies, 

The report of the Joint Economic Committee pointed 
out that Federal receipts can be increased without raising 
tax rates simply by improving the methods of collection, 
closing some loopholes, and stopping tax evasion in 
the upper income brackets. It declares that an additional 
$400-$500 million would be collected by the repeal of 
the obviously unwarranted exclusion from private income 
of credits for dividends received. Another $800 million 
could be obtained from withholding tax liabilities from 
interest and dividend payments. The report also points 
out that at least $5 billion, and perhaps as much as $10 
billion, of personal income in high brackets now escapes 
taxation by scandalous abuse of expense accounts; by 
stopping these practices, the Government could obtain 
an additional $800 million. It goes on to show that: 
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$600 million could be raised by a stricter definition of 
what constitutes capital gains; $1-$1.2 billion could be 
collected by reducing depletion rates allowed to oil and 
gas companies; $1 billion could be added to the treasury 
by stricter enforcement of individual income tax laws, 
and a like amount by improving and streamlining exist- 
ing estate and gift taxes. All in all, the report estimates 
that Federal receipts could be increased by $4 billion 
to $5 billion annually without either new taxes or a 
sizable increase in existing tax rates. 

Such improvement in the fiscal system is, of course, 
preferable to the accumulation of a deficit. In addition 
to everything else, a large national debt implies con- 
siderable annual payments of interest and a continuous 
turnover of Government obligations that pose difficult 
problems of debt management. Interest payments now 
run at about $7.5 billion annually, and since the bulk 
of the national debt has been accumulated during the 
wars, this item may be considered as delayed military 
expenditures. But whatever the origin, interest payments 
represent a serious financial burden for the nation. More- 
over, large amounts of Government bonds are maturing 
every year and the Treasury is compelled to replace them 
by new loans offered to the banks and the public. When 
new loans are issued at a higher interest than the old 
ones, holders of old bonds cash them and purchase the 
new bonds, so that annual interest payments tend to 
increase even if the amount of debt remains unchanged. 

Marketable securities of the Federal Government now 
total nearly $190 billion; of this amount, about $80 
billion matures within one year and $60 billion within 
one to five years. This situation creates serious difficulties 
for the Treasury. Gradual reduction of the national debt 
and especially of short-time obligations is therefore de- 
sirable, insofar as it can be effected without prejudice 
to the basic targets of national policy: national defense 
with a reasonable margin of security, satisfaction of 
urgent economic, social and cultural needs of the nation, 
and maintenance and acceleration of economic growth. 

Manipulation of the national debt, that is, balancing 
the budget with a reasonable surplus of deficit, may also 
be used as a means of ironing out cyclical fluctuations 
in the national economy. It is a sound policy to let 
moderate budgetary surpluses accumulate in the years 
of rapid economic growth, and to accept a budgetary 
deficit during economic setbacks. 

The most effective way to reduce the burden of the 
national debt for future generations, however, is to cut 
its relative weight in comparison with the current na- 
tional product by accelerating the latter’s growth. In 
other words, as has been repeatedly demonstrated in this 
series of articles, a dynamic economy demands coopera- 
tion between the private and public sectors, and a Gov- 
ernment fully aware of its historical responsibilities, 
ready to respond to any challenge and unafraid to be 
great when the time calls for greatness. 
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UNITED STATES AID 
TO AFRICA 


(Figures in millions of dollars) 








CHART I. ICA TECHNICAL ; 
AND GRANT ASSISTANCE 


Fiscal 
Country 1959 Cumulative 
Morocco 40.0 90.7 
Tunisia 21.7 46.5 
Libya 17.6 87.7 
Sudan 20.9 20.9 
Ethiopia 5.3 32.0 
Somalia 1.2 3.1 
Ghana 1.1 1.9 
Liberia 3.0 20.0 
British Territories 1.2 a 
Total 112.0 302.8 





CHART II. EXPORT-IMPORT 
BANK LOANS 








Egypt . 12.5 
Morocco - S 
Ethiopia 24.7 28.2 
Liberia 21.4 25.4 
Portuguese Territories 17.2 18.3 
Southern Rhodesia - l 
South Africa 146.7 151.1 
Total 213.5 235.7 
CHART Hl. DEVELOPMENT 
LOAN FUND* 
Ethiopia oO 
Liberia 32 
Libya 5.0 
Tunisia 8.7 
Somalia 2.0 
Sudan 10.0 
Nigeria 8 
Nyasaland 10.7 
Total 40.9 
* Authorizations through August 1, 1959. 
CHART IV. SURPLUS 
AGRICULTURAL 
COMMODITIES* 
(Under Titles II and II, 
Public Law 480) 

Guinea 22 
Ethiopia 3.6 
Ghana 9 
Kenya 4 
Liberia id 
Libya 13.3 
Morocco 15.9 
Nigeria Jl 
Nyasaland 02 
Somalia .06 
Sudan 02 
Tanganyika 04 
Tunisia 19.2 
Uganda 02 
Mali Federation .04 
Total 63.10 


“Authorizations through June 30, 1959. 
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‘If U.S. wants African friendship, its best prospects 


are in an economically healthful continent’ 


AMERICAN AID TO) 


EMERGING AFRICA 


By Peter Kilby 


URING THE LAST 15 years, the 

United States has embarked on 
a significant program of foreign aid 
to Africa. Our total expenditure on 
that continent to date has been ap- 
proximately $640 million—$300 mil- 
lion from the International Coopera- 
tion Administration (See Chart I), 
$235 million from the Export-Im- 
port Bank (See Chart II), $40 mil- 
lion for the Development Loan Fund 
(See Chart III) $65 million 
from surplus agricultural commodi- 
ties under Public Law 480 (See Chart 
IV). With the advent of a new 
decade, in which foreign aid will be- 
come even more important as inde- 
pendence flowers all over the African 
continent, two important questions 


and 


must be examined: 

@ What contribution has Ameri- 
can aid made to the economic growth 
of the newly independent African 
states? 

© How effective has foreign aid 
proved in accomplishing U.S. cold 
war objectives? 

The U.S. has felt it necessary to 
set itself up in the foreign aid busi- 
ness in Africa for several important 
reasons. Testifying before the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee in 1958, 
Joseph Palmer, of the State Depart- 
ment’s Division on African Affairs, 





PETER KILBy is an American free- 
lance writer now on a two-year 
visit to Nigeria and West Africa. 


stated the point succinctly. “We have 
thus far been fortunate in Africa 
that the new which have 
emerged—as well as those of longer 


states 


duration—are governed by regimes 
which are moderate, friendly and 
dedicated to the maintenance of their 
independence. These are tremendous 
assets to the free world which must 
be conserved and strengthened. But 
if these moderate regimes are to 
maintain themselves and justify their 
present orientations they must be 
able to demonstrate to their peoples, 
in concrete and understandable terms, 
the advantages of cooperation with 
the West and of middle-of-the-road 
policies for the solution of their 
current pressing problems.” 

And the exact nature of these 
“pressing problems” is economic. As 
another State Department witness 
bluntly told the committee: “United 
States attitudes and policies regard- 
ing Africa’s economic development 
can spell the difference between 
orderly changes in keeping with 
democratic ideas and institutions, and 
violent and authoritarian changes 
that arise from poverty, disease and 
despair.” The U.S. thus took the very 
valid position that political stability 
in underdeveloped areas—the objec: 
tive of foreign aid—had to be 
strengthened and preserved over the 
long run by economic progress. An 
examination of several of the crucial 
areas in Africa can indicate exactly 
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how successful this policy has been. 

¢ Ethiopia, the oldest independent 
sate in Africa, has the largest U.S. 
technical assistance program on the 
continent, amounting to $4 million 
for fiscal year 1959, of which capital 
contributions amounted to $1.3 mil- 
lion. American aid since 1952 has 


totaled $32 million, $9 million in 
the form of grants. As in the other 


African programs, agriculture has 
received primary emphasis, account- 
ing for 40 per cent of all projects. 
Oklahoma State University, under 
contract to ICA, administers the pro- 
gram. In 1952, the Agricultural Tech- 
nical School at Jimma was estab- 
lished and has since graduated 175 
students trained in practical farm 
techniques. The Imperial College of 
Agriculture and Mechanical Arts, 
founded in 1956, has produced 28 
graduates qualified for agricultural 
extension work and vocational train- 
ing. A new processing system has 
raised the market value of Ethiopian 
coffee, the major export product, by 
25 per cent. Other farming projects 
include research, seed distribution, 
pest control, improved _ livestock 
breeding and poultry and egg pro- 
duction. 

The International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration has been working in 
education since 1953. A local train- 
ing school has graduated 700 teach- 
ers, while an estimated 2,400 Ethi- 
opian teachers have received in- 
eervice training. A reflection of this 
work is the growth of school enroll- 
ment from 70,000 in 1956 to 175,000 
in 1958. ICA has also been instru- 
mental in establishing two vocational 
schools and numerous community 
development projects. 

‘To these very considerable achieve- 
ments in agriculture and education 
must be added Trans World Airlines’ 
personne! training’ and supervision 
of the national airline, as well as 
indispensible water and geodetic sur- 
veys. Over $4 million in technical 
assistance has been devoted to prob- 
lems of public health—the most im- 
portant of which is malaria control. 
‘©The aid program in Somalia 
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differs fundamentally from Ameri- 
can efforts in Ethiopia. The U.S. 
mission has been in the country only 
since 1955 and the size of the pro- 
gram ($1.1 million) is just a fifth 
of our commitment to Ethiopia; 
Italy, not the United States, is pri- 
marily responsible for Somalia’s eco- 
nomic growth. The major U.S. 
undertaking in Somalia to date has 
been the drilling of 208 wells which 
presently yield over a million gal- 
lons a day of sorely needed water— 
and as a consequence, the cattle 
mortality rate has dropped by 15 
per cent. ICA has also been working 
in the field of range and livestock 
management, instruction in the use 
of the plow, skinning and tanning 
techniques and the demonstration of 
modern fishing methods. In the cate- 
gory of capital assistance, $2.5 mil- 
lion has been allocated to road con- 
struction and the rehabilitation of 
the port of Mogadiscio. These two 
projects, in combination with the 
well-drilling, have won for the United 
States considerable good will from 
the Somali people. 

© The Republic of Liberia has re- 
ceived a total of $20 million in U.S. 
aid since the first American mission 
in Africa was established there in 
1944. In 1959, technical assistance 
amounted to $2.4 million, while 
capital assistance, in connection with 
the road program, accounted for 
$600 thousand. After Ethiopia, 
Liberia has the largest technical as- 
sistance program on the continent. 
ICA activities have been spread over 
a wide range of categories: Agricul- 
tural research and extension services 
have been followed in importance by 
vocational and primary education, 
public health (especially malaria 
control), road construction, timber 
conservation and community devel- 
opment. 

The lack of a road network proba- 
bly constitutes the single greatest 
barrier to Liberian development. 
There are only 950 miles of service- 
able roads in the entire country and 
less than half are paved. Roads will 
not only expand the market economy 


and attract more foreign investment, 
but will bring health, education and 
methods for increasing productivity 
to the bulk of the population. 

e Prior to 1957, U.S.. aid to 
Ghana amounted to $369 thousand. 
Since its independence in 1958 $1.9 
million in technical assistance has 
been extended. Ghana launched a 
five-year development plan last July 
with public investment set at $980 
million. Hence, the ICA program is 
but a small fraction of the national 
development effort. Most of ICA’s 
endeavors have centered on diversi- 
fication of agriculture and technical 
training. There have been demonstra- 
tion programs in land planning, soil 
conservation, reforestation, irriga- 
tion, farm-to-market road construc- 
tion, animal husbandry and com- 
munity development. The U.S. also 
helped finance a survey for Volta 
River development in 1958. 

The Ghanaian Government hires 
a relatively large number of foreign 
nationals to staff its agencies, but one 
important factor which has prevented 
the hiring of Americans is the cost 
differential. The annual services of 
an Englishman can be obtained for 
$5,600; for an American the figure 
is $14,000. The same pattern of U.S. 
nationals being priced out of the 
market is also strikingly in evidence 
in Ethiopia. 

e American foreign aid to the 
British dependent territories is sup- 
plementary in nature. It consists of 
technical assistance in the fields of 
agriculture and education. The level 
of aid in each of the territories— 
Nigeria, the Federation of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland, Kenya and Uganda 
—depends on the size and, sig- 
nificantly, the time-table for inde- 
pendence. 

Thus, Nigeria, has received ap- 
proximately half of the total aid, 
with an authorization of $735 thou- 
sand for fiscal 1959. Upon independ- 
ence in October, it is likely that 
Nigeria will boast one of the largest 
ICA missions on the continent. 
Since 1955, .Nigeria has» received 
$2 million in U.S. technical assist- 
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ance. African technicians have been 
trained in crop research, water and 
soil conservation, agricultural ex- 
tension, range management and the 
contro] of infectious animal diseases. 
U.S. teacher training specialists in 
elementary education are advising 
on methods. materials and cur- 
riculum. 

American foreign aid began to 
go into the Rhodesias and Nyasaland 
in 1954. A total of $185 thousand 
has been expended on instruction in 
land use planning and _ irrigation 
farming. In addition, an American 
specialist has advised the Federation 
on the development of investment 
opportunities for foreign capital. 

Since 1953 Uganda and Kenya 
have received $1.2 million in Ameri- 
can aid. In Kenya, ICA is helping 
the Government establish a more 
equitable system of land tenure for 
the Kikuyu by assisting in a soil 
survey; it is also giving instruction 
in soil chemistry, training in adult 
literacy techniques and _ specialized 
education in the U.S. for three Ken- 
yans. In Uganda, Africans are being 
vocational 


Technical 


trained as teachers of 
skills at the 
Institute. 


HAT HAS BEEN the impact of 
these foreign aid programs? 


Certainly 


Kampala 


American economic as- 
has_ been 
sponsible for a significant improve- 


sistance indirectly _ re- 
ment in the material conditions of 
thousands of Africans. This is seen 
most graphically in food production 
and public health. On the other hand. 
it cannot be said that the United 
States has accomplished its objec- 
tives. Foreign aid is designed not 
only to promote short-term economic 
development—its success as a part of 
foreign policy is in large measure 
dependent on the continuing eco- 
nomic benefits it produces. Nowhere 
in Africa has ICA had a calculable 
effect in bringing about conditions 
for self-sustaining growth. Certain 
changes, then, must be made in U.S. 
policies to maximize the economic 
development of African states. 
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First, the U.S., instead of expect- 
ing quick results, must recognize the 
long-term nature of economic devel- 
opment. Thus, it is not strange that 
the millions of dollars poured into 
North Africa have failed to produce 
appreciable results. In the great 
majority of ICA undertakings, there 
is a considerable lag before the full 
impact on productivity is felt. In 
primary education, the period may 
be 10 years; similarly, improvement 
in public health and its reflection in 
greater output is gradual. In agri- 
culture, it is likely to be five years 
from the time the extension worker 
is trained to the time the peasant 
is willing to commit all his acreage 
to the new techniques. The assimila- 
tion of new skills is itself a very 
slow process, depending on such com- 
plex variables as social structure, 
religion, extent of impoverishment 
and the degree of contact with the 
external world. 

Second, the primary aim of the 
individual national aid programs 
should be to effect a quantitative im- 
pact on the economy. Greater thrust 
can best be realized by greater con- 
centration in the few sectors which 
promise highest returns, such as 
agricultural vocational 
training and road networks. Both the 
Liberian and Ethiopian programs 
have suffered from a_ proliferation 


extension, 


of projects and lack of coordination. 
A closely related question is that of 
project targets. Thus far, no con- 
crete goals have been set for in- 
dividual projects, with the result that 
there is considerable doubt as to 
what achievements are expected. The 
use of specific project targets—such 
as miles of road constructed, students 
graduated, acres cultivated—would 
be valuable devices in focussing the 
project, creating a sense of urgency 
and galvanizing efforts. 

Third, U.S. programs in educa- 
tion should concentrate on primary 
schooling and vocational training. 
Higher education is best left to a 
later date. The case of the Ethiopian 
Imperial College illustrates this point 
well: All 14 members of the first 





graduating class, instead of turning 
to secondary or vocational teaching 
professions, departed for India ¢% 
the United States to work for pog. 
graduate degrees. At the same tim 
the College has not found sufficien: 
numbers of qualified Ethiopians 
fill its student enrollment. 

Finally, in agriculture, the secto: 
which necessarily must constitute the 
backbone of any African economy, 
the greatest need lies in the realm 
of salesmanship. The problem is not 
one of devising the proper methods 
and refinements, but of engineering 
widespread acceptance of  simpk 
techniques. What ICA’s Harold 
Schwartz has observed for Ethiopia 
is no less true for all agricultural 
programs: “It is not enough to 
simply arrange a source of eo 
seed. The peasant must also desire 
to use it. Not just once, but per. 
petually. Where a peasant’s wants 
are as limited as they are in the 
Ethiopian society, where the standard 
of living is so low, and where the 
desire to accumulate manufactured 
products for use or for display does 
not exist, education involves more 
than just a simple understanding of 
the merits of increased production. 
It must create a desire to imitate 
higher cultures and materially more 
advanced standards of living.” 


r [ NHESE INDICATIONS of U.S. fail: 


ures in advancing aid should 


not obscure the fact that much off § 


the trouble with the program is due 
to the policies and administrative in- 
competence of the recipient goverm- 
ments. 

In the realm of policy, the im 
clination of many host governments 
to undertake prestige investments i§ 
a serious factor limiting the effective: 
ness of U.S. aid. In Ethiopia, the 
army requires 30 per cent of the 
national budget for maintenance: 
the Italian war reparation to Eth 
opia is being devoted to creating 4 
merchant marine; more money i 
expended on the Ethiopian airlint 
than on the basic needs of roads and 
railways. In Ghana, it is the Black 
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Star Steamship Line, in Libya, the 
National Radio. This propensity to 
build “monuments,” found in almost 
every African state, represents a mis- 
allocation of scarce resources and a 
recurrent maintenance burden. The 
benefit is slight while the cost is 


great. 
What can ICA do to combat these 
tendencies? First, greater efforts 


should be made to instill in the host 
government a genuine enthusiasm for 
economic development, the knowl- 
edge of what it requires and the 
resolution to pursue appropriate 
policies. Second, judicious use of 
economic leverage can promote ap- 
propriate developments. Not only is 
US.-African trade substantial, but 
practically all development capital 
going into the continent is, to a 
greater or lesser degree, under the 
purview of the United States Govern- 
ment, i.e., the International Board 
for Reconstruction and Development, 
Export-Import Bank, Development 
Loan Fund, ICA technical and capi- 
tal assistance. Under normal condi- 
tions these bargaining points should 
be sufficient to persuade the host 
government to use its resources more 
sensibly. 

The question of administrative 
competence in the African govern- 
ments is equally serious. Inability 
to plan, lack of coordination and 
archaic budgetary procedures have 
meant that badly needed ICA-trained 
specialists have not 
that surplus agricultural commodi- 


been hired, 


ties have gone unused and, in gen- 
eral, that many valuable ICA con- 
tributions have not been fully . uti- 
lized. 

There are two answers to this 
problem. The first would be for ICA 
lo initiate a large program whereby 
selected nationals would be sent to 
the U.S. for a two-year course in 
public administration. The second 
measure would be the establishment 
of a fund for hiring American and 
other expatriate experts at the dis- 
cretion of the host government. 

Are these reforms enough? Will 
Program concentration, project tar- 
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gets, economic leverage and inten- 
sive efforts in public administration 
in themselves accomplish the objec- 
tive of economic growth? Unfortu- 
nately, no. A truly effective foreign 
aid program demands that at certain 
times and in certain places substan- 
tial amounts of capital assistance be 
forthcoming. 

Even considering the more press- 
ing U.S. commitments in other areas 
of the world and the limited nature 
of the entire foreign-aid program, 
U.S. aid to sub-Saharan Africa has 
been woefully inadequate. Of the non- 
military fiscal 1959 Mutual Security 
Program appropriation, less than 1] 
per cent, or $11 million of $1.4 bil- 
lion, was allocated to Africa below 
the Sahara, while North Africa was 
given $104 million. Clearly, in the 
long view, U.S. security interests will 
be served more effectively and at 
lesser cost if the objective of eco- 
nomic development is given higher 
priority in U.S. policies. The in- 
creasing number of independent 
African states are poorly equipped 
to cope with their economic prob- 
lems, and racial tension threatens the 
existence of many communities and 
even the maintenance of peace on 
the continent. Surely these are the 
potential ingredients for “violent and 
authoritarian changes.” 

To be more effective in the busi- 
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ness of economic assistance, it would 
seem advisable to amalgamate all 
the aid functions—ICA, PL 480, 
DLF—into a single agency whose 
declared aim would be to promote 
economic development. With such a 
purpose clearly stated and officially 
recognized by Congress, the morale 
and sense of mission of such an 
organization would be sufficient to 
carry out almost all of the necessary 
reforms. 

Other which the USS. 
Government should take to promote 
economic development lié in the field 
of foreign trade. Although tariff 
policy and agricultural import quotas 
are seldom discussed, their potential 
contribution is probably larger than 
that of foreign aid. Commodity 
stabilization agreements would also 
greatly benefit the 
trade-oriented economies of African 
states. Changes in American trade 
policy on these matters are long 
overdue; by laxity in this area the 
United States is simply making its 
foreign aid program that much more 
difficult. 

If America wants African friend- 
ship its best prospects are in a 
healthy Africa, an Africa where 
widespread social and economic de- 
velopment gives lasting substance 
and political stability to democratic 
institutions. 


actions 


international 
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BOHN 


HE SLICE OF land and _ people 
> Sortie we call the Eastern Shore 
has a history and a quality all its own. 
There is no better plot of earth in 
connection with which to pose the 
question: Does geography fashion 
people? 

Tucked in between the Atlantic and 
the Chesapeake, the Eastern Shore 
has had an island character for some 
300 years. The present character of 
the people, their whole view of life, 
has developed out of their geograph- 
ical isolation. 

All of this was rolled out before 
me recently. In the process of spend- 
ing a summer at home, my wife and 
I are making a series of short, ex- 
plorative journeys. Generally we 
travel no more than 1-200 miles from 
home and we are often astonished 
to discover what exciting experiences 
we can find ‘within that radius. A 
few Sundays ago, for example, we 
set out early for a celebration in con- 
nection with the restoration of a tiny 
Episcopal church which is said to be 
the oldest house of worship in con- 
tinuous use in this country. We 
started from northern Delaware, a 
region which hardly belongs to the 
Eastern Shore at all, but within less 
than an hour we were rolling along 
the lazy and level coastal regions of 
Maryland. 

The agricultural 
down there have always been big. 
Before the Civil War many of them 
were slave plantations, and now, in 
this regime of the machine, they have 
taken on really impressive size. What 
a land! And what crops! Besides the 
great stretches of corn there were 


establishments 
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By William E. Bohn 


Geography and 
The Eastern Shore 


sweet potatoes, peppers, beans, 
peaches, apples—every sort of vege- 
table and fruit you could think of. 
And what wide tidal streams spread 
lazily down to join the bay! And 
boats! Hundreds of boats of all sorts 
with great hosts of people sailing, 
fishing, swimming. Rolling along, we 
received a multiple impression of a 
union of land and water and hosts 
of people taking their pleasure in the 
enjoyment of that union. 

Finally, across the wide Choptank 
River and not far from other wide- 
spreading bodies of water, we came 
to a place where great tents had been 
erected and thousands of festive-look- 
ing people were assembled. There, 
small but bright and perky in the 
midst of the great crowd, stood the 
sturdy and shiny and very much re- 
stored Episcopal church. Clergy ga- 
lore, headed by a bevy of bishops, 
glamorized the ceremonial program 
—and the Governor, looking very 
much the part, was waiting to officiate. 

For 15 or 20 minutes we sat on 
our hard folding chairs and thought 
about the people of the Eastern 
Shore. I inevitably reverted to a com- 
parison which I made years ago: 
Though they are different enough in 
some ways, these folks are a lot like 
the people of Maine. Up there in 
New England the itchy and restless 
folks of Massachusetts went “down- 
east” by water and so came to the 
islands. and coast of Maryland. 
There these restless individuals set- 
tled down and each family ran its 
own affairs according to its own 
taste. And it is amazing to see to 
what an extent these. people have kept 


their special qualities to the } resent 
day. 

Down here in this softer climate, 
settlers who wanted to escape from 
western Virginia or Maryland had an 
easy way. Any little vessel would 
carry them across the narrow bay and 
on the other side they would be al. 
most free from interference by the 
crown. Many of the more or less ir. 
regular settlers, including the pirates, 
made their way to this haven. 

There were no bridges or ferries 
and it took the Government a long 
time to take hold over there. And so, 
as in Maine, the churches, politics, 
speech, food and habits all took on 
their own cast. The people here are 
now criticized for their conservatism, 
but praised and sought after for their 
quaintness. 

In making his address in honor of 
the restored 17th-century church, the 
Governor seemed to be conscious of 
the special character of the crowd he 
was addressing. He knows, as well as 
anyone, how these Eastern Shore 
folks have objected to any change 
in race relations. He did not, of 
course, utter a word of criticism. He 
is much too clever for that. But he 
spent a good part of his time in praise 
of the religious tolerance which was 
characteristic of Marylanders along 
about the middle of the 17th century. 

As we inspected the handsome little 
house of worship which had brought 
that crowd together and examined 
the old tombstones in the romantic 
churchyard, I couldn’t get the special 
quality of the Eastern Shore out of 
my mind. I am not worried about the 
political stiffness of these people. 
That will all change in the course of 
time. What troubles me is that they 
are sure to lose their special qualities. 
We already have the Bay Bridge car- 
rying an endless stream of traflic 
across the wide bay. Within a few 
years we shall have a combined tunnel 
and bridge at the very point of the 
long peninsula. There will be no more 
separateness. Every smidgeon of pe- 
culiarity in food or speech or politics 
will disappear. Fortunately, | shall 
not be here to see this change. 
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CHAMBERLIN 


oW THAT THE tumult of the 
Oe ation has receded and 
with months of hard campaigning 
looming up, it may be possible to 
construct a form sheet on_ this 
greatest political race in the world. 
It deserves this name not only be- 
cause of America’s weight in world 
affairs, but because nothing in the 
world is quite like the personal com- 
petition for the American Presidency. 

Contrary to the disappointed parti- 
sans of Adlai Stevenson and Nelson 
Rockefeller, I believe the two parties 
put their best foot forward in the 
sense that they nominated their 
strongest candidates. John Kennedy 
won every primary he entered, from 
New Hampshire to Oregon; he was 
a leader in the public-opinion polls; 
there is every probability that he 
would have won a plurality, if not 
a majority, had the machinery for 
holding a nation-wide primary been 
available. 

And there seems little reason to 
believe Rockefeller would have run 
a stronger race than Nixon for the 
Republicans. All the advance public- 
opinion polls showed a clear prefer- 
ence for Nixon. The conservative 
Republicans, especially strong in the 
Middle West, were not too happy 
about the modifications in the plat- 
form civil rights and defense planks 
inserted at Nixon’s insistence in line 
with Rockefeller’s views. As a candi- 
date Rockefeller would probably 
have inspired open revolt, or at least 
a good deal of sullen apathy, come 
November. 

The outlook may be different in 
1964 if Nixon is decisively defeated. 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 





By William Henry Chamberlin 


Odds for Kennedy: 
A Probable 10-9 


But as of now Nixon seems the best- 
qualified Republican standardbearer. 
His close association with the Eisen- 
hower Administration gives him a 
stamp of political experience and 
maturity, especially in foreign af- 
fairs. At the same time he is clearly 
ready to speak out for himself and 
modify Eisenhower policies where 
this seems dictated by necessity or 
political expediency. 

Two young pros have taken over 
the spotlight from two older ama- 
teurs. Neither Eisenhower nor Steven- 
son was deeply versed in practical 
politics; both Kennedy and Nixon 
take to it like ducks to water. Ken- 
nedy’s first brilliant stroke was en- 
listing Lyndon Johnson to complete 
the ticket. If American politics were 
run along ideological lines, it might 
have seemed more logical to choose 
Senator Hubert Humphrey, or some- 
one else in political left field, to em- 
phasize the left-of-center stance of 
the Democratic party. But American 
political parties are not doctrinaire 
groups, eager to exclude heretics; 
they are loose coalitions which try 
to attract as many voters as pos- 
sible. Hence, the very old tradition 
of the “balanced ticket,” of candi- 
dates who will make special separate 
appeals. The New England Catholic 
Kennedy is neatly “balanced” by the 
Southern Protestant Johnson, who 
supplies the complement of maturity 
and legislative experience to Ken- 
nedy’s youth and inspirational fire. 

A perfect riposte would have been 
a Nixon-Rockefeller ticket for the 
Republicans. Rockefeller, however, 
could not be persuaded to take the 


second spot, but Nixon got the sec- 
ond-best thing: a smiling Rockefeller 
with a Nixon button instead of a 
Rockefeller sulking somewhere in 
his tent. 

Even in this age of multiple public 
opinion polls, numerous inquiring re- 
porters and awesome UNIVAC ma- 
chines it is dangerous to predict the 
outcome of a Presidential election, 
especially when the race is just 
getting under way. If I were forced 
to bet on the outcome as it looked 
shortly after the convention, 10 to 9 
odds on Kennedy might be about 
right. Working for him are such 
factors as a rising Democratic tide 
in Congressional elections, the dis- 
appearance of Eisenhower’s almost 
magical personal popularity, discon- 
tent with the policies of Ezra Taft 
Benson in the farm belt, Kennedy’s 
own youth, drive, energy and special 
appeal to his co-religionists and to 
some of the newer ethnic groups. 

I have always been skeptical of 
the idea that Kennedy’s religion 
would be an insuperable handicap, or 
even, perhaps, a handicap at all. 
1960 is not 1928 and Harvard-edu- 
cated Jack Kennedy is not plebeian 
Al Smith with “sidewalks of New 
York” mannerisms especially cal- 
culated to put up the backs of the 
Main Streets of the country—then 
considerably more important in the 
voting than now. 

But the political cards are by no 
means all in Kennedy’s hands. If 
his religion is not a handicap the 
impression the Republicans hope to 
convey of his youth and inexperience 
in public affairs may be. There can 
be no doubt of Nixon’s intention and 
ability to put up a tremendous fight 
in every state in the Union, of his 
ability to gauge and adapt himself to 
the political currents running in 
various parts of the country. There 
can be no doubt that most Ameri- 
cans do “like Ike,” whose vigorous 
appearance at the convention shows 
that he is very much in the arena 
still. Those speculative 10 to 9 odds 
could be either lengthened or re- 
versed before the eve of the voting. 
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Problems of Political Candidates 


Politics U.S.A. 
Edited by James M. Cannon. 
Doubleday. 348 pp. $4.95. 


EpitorR JAMES CANNON deserves a 
prize for editorial resourcefulness. 
He has assembled within hard covers 
a glittering array of national polli- 
ticians, including Richard Nixon, 
John Kennedy and Adlai Stevenson, 
along with Governors Abe Ribicoff 
of Connecticut and Pat Brown of 
California, seasoned state politicos 
Jake Arvey of Chicago and Ray 
Bliss of Ohio, elder party statesmen 
Jim Farley and Len Hall, and ex- 
perts in specialized political tech- 
Harris, the 
pollster, and 13 others. Cannon was 
obviously a hard man to say no to. 
When politicians he wanted were 


niques such as Lou 


too busy to write a chapter, he 
adapted essays from things they had 
previously written, or he went in to 
see them with a tape recorder, re- 
drafted the transcribed conversation 


and then cleared it with the au- 
thor. 
Subtitled “A Practical Guide to 


the Winning of Public Office,” the 
book begins with Senator Hugh 
Scott on how to take the plunge 
into politics and with 
Kennedy on why people 
should go into public service, Brown 
on the need of a strong constitution 
(internal, not national), Nixon on 
the importance of elaborate prepara- 
tion and _ briefing, 
talking up rather than down to the 
voters and Mrs. Charles Halleck, 
wife of the House Minority Leader, 
on how to get a husband-politician’s 
dinner ready within 20 minutes no 
matter when he comes home (have 
salad in refrigerator, vegetables in 
pressure cooker and something to 


broil). 


continues 
young 


Stevenson on 


Reviewed by James MacGregor Burns 
Author, “Roosevelt: The Lion and the Fox,” 
“John Kennedy: A Political Profile” 


Are the other recipes for practical 
politics as useful as Mrs. Halleck’s? 
Reading the advice of these suc- 
cessful men one has the uneasy feel- 
ing that what worked for them might 
not work for someone else. Ribicoff, 
for example, praises candor in poli- 
tics. “Because it isn’t expected,” he 
writes, “it catches the other fellow 
by surprise.” But is candor always 
advisable? Such effective politicians 
as Abraham Lincoln and Franklin 
Roosevelt sometimes resorted to 
evasion, deception and delay. Ma- 
chiavelli can hardly be exorcised 
from American politics. 

Unhappily for those 
to read “how-to-do-it” guides, there 
are few universal techniques for 
winning political power in a coun- 
try as diverse as the United States. 
What works for an Adlai Stevenson 
may not for a Richard Nixon—and 
vice versa. Fiorello LaGuardia de- 
fied some of the rules in this book 
but he usually came up with ma- 
jorities on election day. There are 
candidates who forget names, make 
overly long speeches, fail to do their 
homework, suffer from bad cases of 
foot-in-mouth disease—but they still 
win. Others observe all the “rules” 
and stil] lose. 

The heart of the book has some- 
what more general utility, however, 
for it comprises essays by experi- 
enced party leaders who have studied 
many candidates and party organ- 
izations. The chairman of the United 
Republican Fund of Illinois shows 
how his party applied to political 
fund-raising methods that have been 
perfected in united fund-raising for 
community charity. Ray Bliss of 


who like 


Ohio, probably the ablest Republican 
state chairman in the nation, argues 
the case for a more professional and 
better-financed party machinery than 
we have today. The late James 
Michael Curley of Boston, in a paper 
on how to spend campaign funds, 
describes with more than a touch of 
his old-time blarney how to deal 
with fair-weather contributors (give 
them their money back and wish 
them goodbye). Aside from Lou 
Harris’ illuminating words on the 
uses of private polls by candidates, 
the chapters on mass media tech- 
niques add little to what we already 
know. 

Useful though these essays on 
party machinery may be, they point 
up a blunt fact about most American 
political organization: It is still 
amateurish. Both major parties in 
Britain are far ahead of both major 
parties here in grass-roots financing, 
local organization, the use of trained 
party workers and election-day or- 
ganization to get out the vote. One 
reason may lie in the fact that 
British parties know much _ better 
than ours what governmental goals 
they are trying to achieve. They have 
established the link between organ- 
ization objectives, between 
means and ends, most notably in 
party platforms that reveal rather 
than conceal the policies they would 
favor in office. We have a few such 
strong, policy-oriented parties in this 
country at the state level—notably 
those led by Democrats John Bailey 
in Connecticut and Neil Staebler in 
Michigan—but unhappily these two 
brilliant party leaders are not con- 
tributors to this volume. 
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Our political amateurishness is 
reflected in an informative chapter 
by Gus Tyler, the astute political 
‘adviser to the International Ladies 
Garment Workers Union. Despite 
all the changes in the labor move- 
ment since the day of Samuel 
Gompers, it seems clear that labor 
has not progressed much from 
Gompers’ old formula of “help your 
I friends and defeat your enemies.” 
To be sure, labor is tactically far 
‘more effective today—in registra- 
‘tion, education and propaganda— 


» but strategically it has changed little 
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: in its political method. The reason, 


Tyler says in effect, is that labor 
cannot wholly trust either party. 
Probably so; but the question arises 
as to whether labor has tried hard 
enough to work within the Demo- 
cratic party to make it a more de- 
pendable ‘instrument of labor and 
liberal goals. 

Politics U.S.A., in short, is a col- 
lection of lively, informative essays 
that bring us close to the problems 
and techniques of individual candi- 
dates. It does not—and never was 
intended—to make clear what poli- 
tics is ultimately all about. That is 
why, in the end, one returns in the 


book to Adlai Stevenson’s words, 
hackneyed though he admits them 
to be, that “if we are to meet the 
historic challenges in this world, 
and in worlds that may lie in gal- 
axies beyond this mother earth, we 
dare not blind our vision, shackle 
our imagination, silence a new argu- 
ment, crush a new idea, or slumber 
in the belief that all is done, all is 
well.” Such an approach may not 
always have been very practical for 
Stevenson’s own ambitions. But cer- 
tainly it has been practical for the 
posing of the issues we must meet 
in this election year. 





‘When the Kissing Had to Stop. 
_ By Constantine FitzGibbon. 









_ Norton. 247 pp. $3.95. 


CoNSTANTINE FitzG1BpBon is a bit 
of a cynic—and well he might be. 
Educated in France, Germany and 
' Britain between the wars, this Ameri- 
can-born writer witnessed first-hand 
the moral decay, compromise and 
appeasement which accompanied the 
rise of fascism and spread of Com- 
munism in the Europe of the 1930s. 
His war was inordinately long—last- 
ing from 1939, when he quit Oxford 
to join the British Army, until long 
after his actual discharge from Gen- 
eral Omar Bradley’s staff in the U.S. 
Army at the war’s end—for he was 
picked by the War Department to 
chronicle the practices of the German 
| General Staff and soon after wrote a 
definitive account of the anti-Hitler 
conspiracy of high German officers in 
July 1944, 

FitzGibbon has since translated 
over half a dozen war novels and 
memoirs from the German, the latest 
being Rudolf Hoess’ Commandant of 
Auschwitz. He thus has few illusions 
about the human race at mid-20th 
century or about the ideologies which 
ripped apart the between-the-wars 
world into which he was born. 

But if cynicism were all he had to 
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England: The Road to 1984. 
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offer, his latest novel, When the Kiss- 
ing Had to Stop, could hardly be 
accorded the place it obviously de- 
serves among the first rank of books 
of 1960. For, despite the disintegra- 
tion of its implausibly accelerated 
ending, it has an uncanny relevance 
to the present international situation 
following the summit debacle. And 
the theme is one which should bring 
us all up short: the surrender, not of 
Berlin, but of Britain. 

Preposterous? Maybe. But I defy 
anyone to say so with assurance after 
reading this book. 

The scene is England about four 
years hence. Anti-Americanism and 
pacifism are stronger than ever, As 
the story begins, a huge “ban-the- 
bomb” rally is meeting in Trafalgar 
Square. Exploited in part by Com- 
munists, but chiefly by ambitious, 
opportunistic politicians, the anti-A- 
bomb movement precipitates the fall 
of the Conservative Government and 
a national election in which Labor, 
riding on the anti-A-bomb slogan, 
comes in on a landslide. What hap- 
pens from that moment to the final 
fantastic take-over of Britain by 
Soviet airborne troops is the meat 


of the book. It would be unfair to the 
author’s care and skill to attempt to 
summarize the sequence of events 
which bring so unthinkable an end 
to pass, 

In structure, the book is a modern 
Point Counter Point. It has, however, 
a far sharper point projecting 
through the contrapuntally presented 
plot than Aldous Huxley ever man- 
aged or attempted. Where in Point 
Counter Point intricate themes were 
fully developed from the separate 
tones and volumes of the different 
keyboards and then interwoven into 
a baroque masterpiece, the themes 
here are briefer, less varied and 
bound more tightly into a fabric 
whose warp is unmistakable. 

There are no heroes, only a few 
characters for whom the author ap- 
pears to have varying degrees of sym- 
pathy. Patrick Lord Clonard, an un- 
assuming, maimed veteran of the 
Korean War who has traded on his 
obscure Irish title to achieve status in 
the London advertising world, finds 
himself catapulted into the role of 
hero, spy and assassin against all 
his sense of moderation and breed- 
ing. And Felix Seligman, a Jew 
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turned Roman Catholic whose ances- 
tors left a village near Minsk many 
generations ago to migrate via Frank- 
furt to England, turns out to be the 
most loyal and courageous English- 
man of the lot. And Jack Beaulieu 
(another un-English name) despite 
lower-class origins and crass materi- 
alism turns out to be the most sophis- 
ticated and unhesitatingly patriotic 
of those who wish to forestall the de- 
teriorating situation. Not even these 
three, however, can hold our sym- 
pathy for long. There is no time. We 
are allowed to see only small chunks 
of life on the personal level, sudden 
close-ups of reality, which assure us 
self-centered life is going on. What 
we are forced to look at through this 
fractured device is the picture of 
England as a whole, England blind 
and caught in the closing vise of the 
cold war. 

Others engage our interest, if not 
our sympathy. There is Felix’ beau- 
tiful actress-wife, Nora, who is also 
Patrick Clonard’s mistress. Shallow 
and self-centered, Nora still betrays 
a guilty conscience about her hus- 
band’s decency and kindness. And 
there is the villain of the piece, the 
young politician Rupert Page-Gor- 
man, who claims he isn’t “any sort 
of -ist. Except a pragmatist and per- 
haps an empiricist.” Actually, he is 
simply an opportunist. His program, 
if such it can be called, is a cynical 
brew: 

“Socialism in the 1950s” he says, 
“was steered by a bunch of unimag- 
inative, doctrinaire politicians onto 
a sandbank of parochial issues: Na- 
tionalization, old-age pensions, then 
colonial matters—can you wonder 
the electorate was apathetic? What 
we have done is to set Radicalism 
afloat again by raising real and im- 
portant issues: first of all, the issue 
of peace and war, secondly, the issue, 
which ‘is really an educational one, of 
producing an egalitarian society, and 
thirdly the issue of morality. Our 
predecessors in the movement fought 
to abolish poverty . . . we are fighting 
for a more ambitious program: for 
the abolition of death, the inferiority 
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complex, and sin.” Page-Gorman has 
no sympathy with Communism. The 
ruthlessness with which he rises to 
the top, deals secretly with the Rus- 
sians and puts down opposition in 
his own country stems solely from his 
own conviction that he can “outwit 
them all” and is therefore destined 
to rule. 

Both Americans and Russians fig- 
ure prominently, the latter repre- 
sented by such as Khrushchev’s suc- 
cessor, Kornoloff, and General Niti- 
kin, who had played the key role “in 
crushing the abortive Polish uprising 
after the assassination of Gomulka 
three years ago.” 

The focus is sharp, but the reader’s 
emotional involvement can scarcely 
survive the intervening jolts of the 
kaleidoscope. And through it all runs 
the author’s point: that England is in 
an advanced stage of moral disinte- 
gration, that it is too late for even 
the best and most responsible of her 
citizens to undo the mistakes and 
prevent the coming catastrophe. 

“They talked and satisfied their 
appetites, and left others to make the 
decisions. And the result of this was 
that they ceased to be subjects and 
became objects, that they found them- 
selves, inevitably, in false positions, 
performing actions that were out of 
character for interests that either did 
not exist or were irrelevant. He had 
seen this as long ago as the Suez 
fiasco when the Tories behaved as 
though they possessed a power that 
no longer existed. . . . Nor was it 
. . It was evident in 
the private lives of almost everyone 
he knew—adulterers who not only 
talked about but actually believed in 
the sanctity of marriage; pacifists 
quite prepared to use violence to at- 
tain their personal ends; atheistical 
clergymen not even aware that they 
had no God: millionaire socialists; 
semi-illiterate corner boys accepted 
as leaders of culture by highly literate 
critics; drunken teetotalers; expatri- 


only in politics. . 


ate patriots. Foreigners might regard 
it as hypocrisy, but Pege-Gorman had 
long ago recognized this malady for 
what it was: loss of will.” 






Bitter medicine, this; but the cop. 
clusion must not be drawn that thi 
antidotal flavor reveals a mere pp 
litical tract in fancy dress. FitzGibbu& 
is a writer and not only does hp 
deftly build suspense, he is a skillfy| 
master of symbols and satire wh 
manages to get in a few passages off) 


really superb writing as well, Ont 


wishes the book had not been writ. 
ten in such a rush (July-Octobe 
1959) ; there might have been more 
good writing, fewer technical errors 
and fewer glaring flaws. 


Like all fantasies projecting pres.) 
ent evils into the future, When the 


Kissing Had to Stop has its measure 


of flaws. Perhaps the chief one is} 
that it depicts a future so close ath 
hand that the reader himself can), 


reach it on the power of his own) 
imagination; and this leads to in 


evitable conflicts. I, for one, find ith 


difficult to believe the British four} 
years from now (and only three years 
after the bloody suppression of “the 
Polish uprising”) could fall such easy 
prey to demagoguery, or that they 
would so passively accept the Mobile 
Guard (an obvious Gallic import) 
or the muzzling of their press and 
police. But who can deny that the 
sustained pressure of imminent dan- 
ger can erode national characteristics 
and force mutations? 

The fact that the book is addressed 
primarily to British readers in no 
way detracts from its importance to 
us in America. We, too, must be made 
to stop and read the fine print on this 
first significant signpost of the 1960s. 
Only by so doing can we see that we 
have not yet decisively turned off the 
road to 1984. No matter that the 


book does not achieve the artistic} 


level of its stylistic model, Poin! 
Counter Point, nor that of that 
“masterpiece” (the description 
Edmund Wilson’s) on moral disinte 
gration in England, Evelyn Waugh’ 
A Handful of Dust. As a novel for 
our time it is far superior in intelle 
tual depth and artistic feeling ™ 
Nevil Shute’s shallow, prophylactit 
On the Beach. It deserves to be # 
Jeast as widely read. 
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The Soviet Managerial Elite 


The Red Executive. 
By David Granick. 
Doubleday. 334 pp. $4.50. 


AccorDING TO ONE theory of his- 
tory now current, the evolution of 
urban industrial society is a ho- 
mogenizing process: Countries of 
varied climate and culture, ideology 


‘and religion, traditions and institu- 
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tions tend—once they have achieved 
industrial maturity—to evolve in 
similar, even identical fashion. This 


‘theory has all the charms of simplic- 


ity—and all the pitfalls. My col- 
league W. W. Rostow has shown, 
for example, that the “drive to 
maturity” involves a sequence of 
choices between military and wel- 
fare priorities that deeply modify 
the ultimate shape of the mature 
society. Yet the theory of a virtually 
inevitable model for mature modern 
societies remains attractive, particu- 
larly for one school of cold war 
theorists. 

The American policy of contain- 
ment—of buying time until Russia 
matures—makes good sense on the 
hypothesis that a mature Russia 
must be much like a mature America, 
ie., relatively stable, conservative, 
peaceable. Certain recurrent symp- 
toms in the present conduct of inter- 
national politics—notably the alleged 
anxiety of conservative Moscow over 
radical Peking—are adduced as evi- 
dence to support the hypothesis. My 
impression is that the Moscow-Peking 
thesis is rather an untested inference 
derived from the hypothesis, Who 
has demonstrated that Moscow really 
is more conservative than Peking— 
on what issues? in what situations? 
for what policy purposes? 

Indeed, we are very much in the 
dark about the validity of the central 
Proposition on which this super- 
structure of interpretation reposes— 
namely, that the structure of Soviet 
society is becoming more like our 
own each year. Is it? The several 
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efforts to confront this question, as 
shown by Daniel Bell’s notable 
essay, “Ten Theories in Search of 
Reality,” have gone wide of the 
mark. 

Now David Granick has taken a 
firm grip on a key issue, the structure 
and scope of “the managerial revolu- 
tion” in Russia today. His book is 
subtitled “A Study of the Organiza- 
tion Man in Russian Industry” and 
his first chapter poses the question 
directly: “Brothers Under The 
Skin?” His next chapter disposes of 
the principal American stereotypes 
about the Soviet economy and its 
management—e.g., “Everyone knows 
that Russian managers have no 
authority and all decisions are made 
at the top”—by judiciously differ- 
entiating the “truths and canards” 
they contain. 

Granick then takes us on a guided 
tour of the Soviet managerial elite: 
their composition and recruitment, 
their problems and powers, their 
“style.” Part II exhibits the “Man- 
agers in their Formative Years” by 
giving data on their ancestors, edu- 
cation and first jobs. Part III, on 
“The Manager’s Way of Life,” 
covers standard of living and the 
symptomatology of ulcers, bonuses, 
job security and upward mobility. 
“Breaking Up the Bureaucracy,” 
Part IV, deals with problems rang- 
ing from organizational personality 
to the role of the market. Part V 
asks “Who Runs The Business?” 
and Granick explains the “circle of 
control” which involves the clash be- 
tween Commissar and Party Secre- 
tary, the participation of trade- 
unions, both immature and overripe, 
and informal groups. Part VI takes 
us “Inside the Factory” for a close 
survey of plant’ procedures. 


The final section looks at the 
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larger issues relevant to policy think- 
ing about cold war and competitive 
coexistence. Economic competition 
between America and Russia is dis- 
cussed with reference to rate of 
growth and the underdeveloped 
countries. The book concludes with 
an evaluation of the hypothesis that 
“Business Hands Across The Iron 
Curtain” will strengthen the forces 
tending toward stability and con- 
servatism in Soviet society and 
thereby justify the American strategy 
of buying time because “historical 
forces” guarantee that Soviet policy 
must get better and can’t get worse. 
This hypothesis, while associated 
with a new type of “Republican 
Marxism” in this country, in fact 
has vigorous proponents in both 
major American political parties. 
To what conclusions has Granick 
led us? First of all, he properly 
stresses that our confidence in 
“economic solutions” is misplaced: 
“Simple political decisions as to 
what Americans and Russians wish 
to do, as well as the human relations 
skill with which they do it, are over- 
whelmingly more important.” The 
nature of .these large-scale 
internal-market economies is such 
that “neither American trade with 
Russia, nor competition with her in 
the markets of other countries, is 
likely to have much effect toward 
either a permanent improvement or 
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worsening of our mutual relations. 
Such trade and competition are 
essentially irrelevant to the basic 
political issues which divide the 
world.” This is a healthy reminder 
that political issues require political 
solutions—i.e., policy decisions which 
economic instruments serve. 

What, then, about the “managerial 
class,” whose emergence is expected 
to be so fraught with historical 
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meaning? Granick points out the 
notorious ambiguity of the term 
“class.” Soviet managers do form 
a distinct class—in terms of income, 
education, Party membership, self- 
imagery—by comparison with the 
Soviet mass. But this is hardly rele- 
vant. The real question is whether 
they form a distinct class within the 
elite and hence a potential counter- 
elite. Here, says Granick, the answer 
is no! It is impossible “to distinguish 
them from Communist Party officials 
and other subgroups within the 
stratum at the top of the Soviet lad- 
der of power, prestige, and income.” 
On the contrary, interaction between 
managerial and Party personnel has 
been so pervasive, under clear Party 
domination, that “the two groups are 
highly similar in income, education, 
political activity, and even in the fact 
of having as members the same in- 
dividuals at different stages of their 
career.” 

Accordingly, the hypothesis that 
urban industrial maturation must 
historically force a stable conserva- 
tive polity upon the Russians proves 
to be a slender reed. 

This is an important book. It ar- 
ticulates a hypothesis crucial to 
American because 
any policy involves implicit accept- 
ance or rejection of it. In this case, 
since the hypothesis can only be 
ignored at our peril, far better that 
it be made explicit and Granick has 
done just that. His devotion to the 
evidence, his lucid exegesis, his con- 
sidered judgment give importance to 
his conclusion that the hypothesis 
must be rejected—at least in its cur- 
rently fashionable form. The matura- 
tion of the Russian economy will not 
necessarily tame the Soviet polity. 


policy—crucial 
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A Skeptical Tory 


The Politics of Samuel Johnson. 
By Donald J. Greene. 
Yale, 354 pp. $3.50. 


IT IS PROBABLY a sign of the 
times that interest should be devel- 
oping in the definition of the term 
“conservative” and that a distinction 
should be discerned between dif- 
ferent kinds of conservatives. In the 
last 30 years we have seen intellectual 
attempts to take Communism away 
from the Communists, Marx from the 
Marxists, Freud from the Freudians, 
Nietzsche from the Nietzscheans. One 
suspects the scholarly author of this 
18th-century study of some such in- 
tention with regard to the word “con- 
servative.” His original speculation 
is to be found in a chapter well-hid- 
den in the back of the book and 
camouflaged under the disarming 
title: “A Recapitulation and Some 
Reflections.” These reflections turn 
out, on examination, to depend upon 
an elementary distinction which, by 
some neglect on the part of the ex- 
positors of conservatism, seems not 
to have been widely noticed, though 
its presence has doubtless made it- 
self felt in 
among some of those who have fol- 
lowed these discussions with any in- 
terest. The distinction is between an 
idealistic “or even Romantic” con- 
servatism on the one hand and a 
“rational or skeptical” conservatism 
on the other. 


>] 


a certain uneasiness 


All those who have any legitimate 
claim to the designation of conserva- 
tive share the feeling which Johnson 
expressed in the words: “All change 
is of itself an evil, which ought not 
to be hazarded but for evident ad- 
vantage.” (Their opposite numbers, 
it might be remarked, are those who 
are intoxicated with change and who 
derive both pleasure and profit from 
it.) But upon the common platform 
of the conservative conviction, Greene 
says, “there are those like Burke, 
with whom Bolingbroke, Coleridge, 
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Disraeli, and T. S. Eliot may } 
classed, whose conservatism can }¢ 
described as idealistic or eve 
Romantic—as Nisbet points out, j 
was after the French Revolution tha 
it began to flourish vigorously 
(though it had precursors) ; and cer: 
tainly one of its most characteristi 
(and most appealing) figures waj 
the arch-Romantic Sir Walter Scott 
It is attracted by metaphysics. . 
It has a tendency to idealize histo 

. . and to project those idealization 
into the present and _ future. 
romanticizes the relation of governoj 
and governed, and in its extrem@ 
form regards submission to authority 













as so far from a ‘necessary evil’ a3 
to erect it into a source of positivg 
pleasure. What the dangers of thi 
last tendency are can be discerned 
from observing the careers of som 
of the spiritual heirs of Hegel i 
the twentieth century.” 

On the other hand, says Greene 
there are the skeptical conservatives 
of whom Johnson, Hobbes, Hume and 
Gibbon are outstanding examples 
On the subject of subordination, th 
difference between the attitudes 0 
the romantic conservative and the 
skeptical one may be illustrated by 
this passage from Boswell: “I said, 
I believed mankind were happier it 
the ancient feudal state of subordina 
tion, than they are in the modem 
state of independency.— 

“Johnson: ‘To be sure, the Chie) 
was: but we must think of the num: 
ber of individuals. That they wert 
less happy seems plain; for that state 
from which all escape as soon as they 
can, and to which none return after 
they have left it, must be less happy: 
and this is the case with the stale 
of dependence on a chief or great 
man.’ ” 

The objection of skeptical com 
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servatives “to proposals by would-be 
reformers for the rational recon- 
struction of an imperfect society is 
not the Burkean conservative’s, that 
the proposals are rational, and that 
an irrational institution that has 
existed for a long time is to he 
cherished. Their objection is rather 
that on analysis the proposed reforms 
are at least as irrational as the insti- 
tutions they are designed to replace: 
Boswell: “So, Sir, you laugh at 
schemes of political improvement.” 

“Johnson: “Why, Sir, most 
schemes of political improvement 
are very laughable things.” ’ 

“On the basis of experience [the 
skeptical conservative finds] the 
probability is that the confusion 
arising from an upheaval in the 
familiar ways of doing things, ab- 
surd as they may be, will produce 
a greater total of unhappiness than 
will be balanced by the amount of 
happiness to be produced by the 
proposed reform. This is a highly ra- 
tional, not an irrational attitude.” 

But this is in the latter part of 
the book, The earlier and by far the 
largest part of the book is devoted to 
demolition of the conventional pic- 
ture of Johnson as perhaps the last 
great Tory. Greene shows us that un- 
less we have made a close study of 
the 18th century we have very little 
notion of what the term Tory sig- 
nified then. 

First, for example, the idea of 
being a party man was not generally 
in good repute—an attitude that per- 
haps survives in George Washing- 
ton’s warning to his countrymen 
against the evils of party rule. An 
intellectual like Johnson was, then, 
something very like what we would 
call an “independent” in politics to- 
day, 

Secondly, Greene presents us 
with a convincing psychological 
analysis to show that if Johnson pro- 
fessed sympathy for the Tories it 
was, as much as for any other 
Teason. because he generally opposed 
the tyranny of fashion and because 
the Tories throughout most of the 
18th century were the political “outs” 
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or underdogs: “The simple fact [is] 
that the label of Tory was unfashion- 
able in intellectual circles and. . . 
Johnson was always a rebel against 
tyranny of intellectual fashion. In- 
sofar as there was a Tory ‘line’ in 
the political contests of the century, it 
was that of rebellion, of protest, of 
independence, of refusal to be bound 
by dogma or by allegiance to the 
interest of a group of professional 
politicians. If it was impossible to 
avoid having either one of the two 
current political labels attached to 
him, one can see why Johnson, the 
independent commentator on men 
and manners, should have preferred 
that of Tory.” In the same vein 
Greene tells us that “Johnson is a 
defender of the Stuarts because an 
unthinking contempt for the Stuarts 
is fashionable, and because all his 
life he has fought against the abdica- 
tion of human reason and observa- 
tion to the power of intellectual fash- 
ion, as to authoritarianism in any 
other guise.” 

Very surprising, too, is Greene’s 
demonstration that not only in John- 
son himself was humanitarianism al- 
lied to conservatism of political 
temper but that in his century gen- 
erally humanitarianism (as expressed 
in the evangelical movement with 
which Johnson enjoyed numerous as- 
sociations) was allied to conserva- 
tism. “To discover the extent and 
fervency of Johnson’s humanitarian- 
ism, one need only glance through 
the Rambler and the /dler, with their 
pleas for the mitigation of the 
criminal law, for charity toward the 
lot of the prostitute, their attacks on 


capital punishment, the imprisonment 
of debtors, the barbarity of war, the 
tyranny of brutal country squires 
over their tenants and neighbors, the 
experimental mutilation of animals. 
These attitudes, together with John- 
son’s hatred of Negro slavery, are 
not to be regarded as unexpected 
or anomalous in him. On the con- 
trary, they form the very heart of 
his political thinking.” 

Greene writes as if he had him- 
self taken to heart Johnson’s observa- 
tion that “distrust is a necessary 
qualification of a student of history.” 
Johnson is his hero, one feels, be- 
cause he was opposed to stereotyped 
thinking and the mechanical attitudes 
that result from it. He was against 
every variety of cant, “yet he makes 
it clear that a scholarly skepticism is 
not the same as indiscriminate in- 
credulity.” Having unearthed the 
evidence from a hundred sources, 
scrutinized it and submitted it to 
the light of some fresh thinking, 
Greene is at last prepared to admit 
that the main tendency of Johnson’s 
influence is to be found in: “All 
change is of itself an evil, which 
ought not to be hazarded but for 
evident advantage ‘Change,’ 
says Hooker, ‘is not made without 
inconvenience, even from worse to 
better.’ There is in constancy and 
stability a general and lasting ad- 
vantage, which will always over- 
balance the slow improvements of 
gradual correction.” 

I am not qualified to judge this 
book as an 18th century specialist, 
but as a general reader I found it 
interesting and valuable. 
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From Empire to Nation. 
By Rupert Emerson. 
Harvard. 466 pp. $7.75. 


THE suBTiITLE of this book is 
“The Rise to Self-Assertion of Asian 
and African Peoples,” and it is a 
pleasure to state that amid the 
welter of monographs (many excel- 
lent) and surveys (many dubious) 
there is now a book which attempts, 
in a scholarly and intelligent way, to 
view this rise to self-assertion as a 
whole, and to give the reader some 
useful guide-lines to analysis and 
judgment. Emerson’s theme is clear 
and simple: “In the large, nationalism 
in Asia and Africa, as in at least its 
initial phases in Europe and America, 
is a forward-looking and not a re- 
actionary force, a spur to revolution 
and not a bulwark of the status quo.” 

His basic sympathy for nation- 
alism and the new nations does not 
prevent him from noting that the 
very nationalism which condemns 
Western imperialism is, “perversely, 
its finest fruit.” Colonial administra- 
tions brought rationalized and ef- 
ficient administration to Asia and 
Africa. The administrator, along with 
the missionary and trader, needed 
trained people to aid him in his own, 
to be sure selfish, aims. Thus, as a 
result of modern education, eco- 


nomic advance and—sometimes— 
freer institutions, new elites arose in 
the colonial states. These new elites, 
responding perhaps less to oppres- 
sion and neglect than to their broad- 
ened horizons, demanded equal rights 


as individuals and as spokesmen for 


nations. 
Emerson is most lucid on the un- 
willingness of people to tolerate 


colonialism, a “deeprooted perversity 
of man.” The occasional lack of rigor 
in his analysis is well compensated 
for by the quality and the scope of 
his insights. Though the book suf- 
fers from repetition, it is at least of 
themes worth repeating. 





Nationalism and the New Nations 


Reviewed by Immanuel Wallerstein 
Assistant Professor of Sociology, 
Columbia University 


Emerson is also lucid in his bril- 
liant discussion of the difficult sub- 
ject of self-determination. He quotes 
Ivor Jennings’ bon mot that “the 
people cannot decide until somebody 
decides who are the people,” and ad- 
mits the truth of this, but argues 
that theory matters little. Look at 
Pakistan. “The simplest statement 
that can be made about a nation is 
that it is a body of people who feel 
they are a nation.” In short, all you 
have to do is to get away with it. 

The assertion of the right to self- 
determination is an exercise of the 
right of dangerous 
right—and Emerson observes the 
double standards of movements be- 
fore and after independence. Self- 
determination is rarely if ever ac- 
cepted as a continuing right. Still, he 
argues, we should not be diverted 
from the basically just demand of 
colonial peoples to govern themselves. 

Emerson does not limit himself to 
the reasons empires have fallen and 
nations risen to take their places; 
he is equally concerned with the 
“psychological debris of imperial- 
ism.” He traces the rise of unity 
movements and sees such phenomena 
as exaltation of the African _per- 
sonality as elements in the battle of 
Africans against acceptance of their 
inferiority by themselves and others. 
Thus, Asian and African nations 
have turned inward to their past to 
find new supports. 

But Emerson notices the risks here, 
for the glorious past is also the 
tribalist past, and its revival may 
undercut the nation. Emerson is no 
easy optimist and knows the task of 
modernization will be “long and 
hazardous, accompanied by as much 
backsliding as advance.” Resurgent 
traditionalism may lead the new na- 
tions to fail; if so, the ultimate bene- 


revolution—a 








ficiaries will be the Communists, who 
are single-minded modernizers. Such 
a possibility, Emerson believes, was 
foreshadowed in China, where 
Chiang Kai-shek’s return to Con. 
fucianism was related to Mao’s rise. 

Emerson is quite clear on the 
central problems of the new nations 
—economic development and _ the 
achievement of coherent national 
unity. He is not sanguine about the 
achievement of either and _ believes 
both the U.S. and the USSR naive in 
assuming such developments will 
necessarily redound to their benefit. 
As for democracy, he warns that its 
premature “overabundant” exercise 
can destroy the foundations on which 
a future successful democratic society 
can be built. Though not sanguine, 
Emerson is soberly hopeful. Nation- 
alism is one more expression of what 
Karl Mannheim has termed the 
“fundamental democratization of the 
modern world” and participation in 
political movements provides educa- 
tion in the political process for mod- 
ern man. Emerson ends by resuming 
a familiar argument, but one lent 
weight by his analysis: “Self-interest 
demands that the West have the 
courage to undertake the acts of 
faith required to link it with the 
aspirations of the rising nations.” 

What one misses most in this book 
is a discussion of the role of the mass 
nationalist movement as an orgal- 
ized political party, a lack both 
astonishing and unfortunate. Also, 
the split between the intellectuals and 
the mass movement, which we see i0 
most countries of Asia and Africa 
today, is scarcely adumbrated. None- 
theless, most of the major themes are 
covered and covered well. The reader 
who knows very little will lear 
much, but so will the reader who 
knows much. 
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DEAR EDITOR 





WHITE GUARDS’ 


For Salvador de Madariaga I have heretofore 
felt only high respect. The central concept of 
his articles (NL, July 4-11, July 18-25) on the 
inevitability of eventual World Government pro- 
vokes further respect. But when he descends 
to particulars and urges the formation of an 
unarmed international police force of “White 
Guards,” parachuting by the thousands, by or- 
ders of the “World Government,” into geo- 
gaphical areas of world tension, “stopping ad- 
yancing armies by refusing to move from roads, 
railways or airfields,” the sublime plummets to 
the ridiculous. 

Can you visualize this international street- 
cleaning brigade dropping unarmed to face the 
Congo or Iraq mobs, or Castro’s strong men 
in Havana? Such a brigade dropped in Buda- 
pest during Hungary’s hours of agony, far from 
making “the outcome of that struggle quite 
different,” would have lasted a matter of min- 
utes against the Soviet tanks. 

Madariaga had best stick to the noble gen- 
eralities in which he excels lest he dredge up 
recollections of the slaughter of St. Ursula and 
her virgins from the mysticism of the Middle 
Ages, 


Philadelphia, Pa. Curtin WINSOR 


INTEGRATED HOUSING 


Bernard Roshco’s article (“The Integration 
Problem and Public Housing,” NL, July 4-11) 
is a fascinating example of how hard a writer 
will strive to construct a scandal where none 
exists, 

Roshco is apparently incensed at the New 
York City Housing Authority because it is 
trying to achieve non-segregated living patterns 
in its projects in the face of all the forces that 
Promote segregation in this big, diverse and 
divided city. In assembling his alleged scandal, 
Roshco intimates that non-needy persons are 
admitted into public housing projects in order 
'o achieve racial objectives (not true), and that 
the Authority’s racial program has somehow 
been carried on in secret to avoid “the possibil- 
ity that either its objectives or its methods 
might have to be revised in the light of public 
analysis and debate.” As though in rebuttal of 
the latter charge, Roshco himself cites some of 
the discussions, debates and public disclosures 
that the Authority has encouraged. 

More unfair even than Roshco’s charges 
against the Housing Authority in particular 
is his general statement about bureaucracy in 
a democratic society. He claims that “one of 
the prime sins” of such an institution as the 
Authority is its “undertaking to act as a be- 
nevolent autocracy.” The sentence, unhappily, 
does not make clear which is to be considered 
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criticism on any of jits features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


the prime sin, the benevolence or the auto- 
cratic manner. But in either case, Roshco 
simply restates, in negative form, a familiar 
excuse given by public officials for avoiding 
action on racial problems: that they have no 
clear mandate for integration from the elec- 
torate. This usually hypocritical disavowal of 
leadership responsibility has been used to 
justify the continuation of segregation in edu- 
cation, in the armed forces and in every part 
of American life where it has been the cus- 
tomary pattern. 

It would seem to me that the prime bureau- 
cratic sin has been the tendency of administra- 
tors to construe their responsibility narrowly 
and rigidly. In the field of housing, they have 
tended to think of themselves as builders and 
landlords, and to remain indifferent to the pat- 
terns of racial segregation which their projects 
would freeze for generations to come. The New 
York City Housing Authority’s unwillingness to 
take this easy escape from the consequences of 
its building activities should, I think, entitle 
it to praise, not censure, in your columns. 
New York City Rocer STARR 

Executive Director, 
Citizens’ Housing and 
Planning Council of New York 


Bernard Roshco replies: 

Roger Starr devotes almost as much of his 
letter to attacking my motives as to dealing 
with the questions I raised. For my part, I 
have more faith in his motives than his knowl- 
edge, and prefer, therefore, to concern myself 
with questions of substance. 

My principal charges against the New York 
City Housing Authority’s racial integration pro- 
gram were that it is (1) obviously deceitful, 
(2) probably illegal and (3) largely unsuccess- 
ful. Starr tries to refute only the charge of de- 
ceit. Apparently he is unaware of the Author- 
ity’s recent admissions and self-contradictions. 
For example, on July 4 the New York Times 
reported this response to my article from the 
Authority: 

“Tra S. Robbins, vice chairman of the Author- 
ity, also denied such discrimination. But he 
said the Authority’s new program of racial in- 
tegration had not been made public because 
‘it might be misunderstood.’ ” 

Yet Starr claims the Authority has “en- 
couraged” what he describes as “discussions, 
debates and public disclosures,” which I 
pointed out were deliberate efforts to mask the 
Authority’s actual program. I hardly blame 
Starr for having been misled, since the Author- 
ity can’t get its own story straight. As the 
Times revealed in the same report: 

“Mr. Reid [the Authority chairman] denied 
Mr. Roshco’s statement that apartments were 
held vacant waiting for white tenants. 


“*We have a backlog of 60,000 families, white 
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and non-white, who want to get into public 
housing,’ he said. ‘With that backlog you don’t 
have time to hold anything vacant.’ 

“Mr. Robbins, vice chairman of the Author- 
ity, said that vacant apartments were held for 
white tenants—‘but not for long.’ ” 

The Housing Authority still had not settled 
on one story several days later, as indicated by 
New York’s leading newspaper, the 
Amsterdam News, in its July 9 issue: 

“In exclusive comments to The Amsterdam 
News, CHA chairman William Reid charged 
that the article was filled with ‘misstatements, 
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Negro 


half-truths, innuendoes and misleading asser- 
tions.” 

“‘The conclusions drawn by the author are 
without foundation,’ Reid declared. 

“Upon further questioning by this newspaper 
of Madison S. Jones, $15,000-a-year Director of 
Intergroup Relations for the Authority and 
former NAACP housing specialist, Jones ad- 
mitted that ‘in some instances we are encourag- 
ing white families in projects, and there have 
been instances where we have held apartments 
for a reasonable time in order to assist in our 
integration attempts.’ ” 

It doesn’t even require the ability to under- 
stand what benevolent autocracy means to de- 
tect that—perhaps Starr prefers a more dis- 
tinguished writer’s figure of speech—something 
is rotten in the state of Denmark. 

Starr’s defense of the housing authority boils 
down to two words: They’re trying. I agree the 
Authority is trying to solve its racial problem, 
and I understand at least as well as Starr the 
problem’s painful complexity. That’s why | 
believe the interested public ought to know 
what is being done. The Authority has proved 
it cannot solve the problem through subterfuge 
and in secrecy. 

Starr’s justification of the Authority’s meth- 
ods seems to be that any action is better than 
no action. This decision has often proved fatal 
to those who jumped out of windows before 
checking if the nets were in place. Starr and 
the Housing Authority should both learn to 
look before they leap. 


LITERARY WARDENS 


There is no better proof of the almost world- 
wide authority and respect enjoyed by THE 
New LEADER among the non-Communist left 
than the number of letters sent to me con- 
cerning Imre Kovacs’ review of Tamas Aczel 
and Tibor Meray’s The Revolt of the Mind 
(NL, April 25). And this is one of the reasons 
which prompted me to intervene. 

Kovacs’ review raises a number of personal 
and historical questions with which I would 
like to deal. The latter concerns me because 
it involves a general judgment of the nature 


of the Hungarian Revolution; as for person. 
alities, they concern me only insofar as they 
impinge on questions of a more general nature, 
Kovacs, himself a product of the Hungarian 
Populist writers group, does not, in my opinion, 
have a correct view of the nature of the Revo- 
lution nor of the role played by a considerable 
of Communist party members. He 
writes, “If the Revolt of 1956 had its storm 
birds, they were the Populist writers . . . who, 
since the 1930s, had looked for a Hungarian 
solution deadly doctrines of 
Fascism and Communism.” 

The truth, I believe, is infinitely more com- 


number 


between the 


plex. Right after the war, in 1945, during 
elections everyone agrees were free, the Com- 
munist party received about 17 per cent of 
the votes. Among these were surely some op- 
portunists, but also a large number who be- 
lieved that the Party, then preaching internal 
and external peaceful coexistence, would be the 
safest bulwark against a rebirth of fascism.... 

In a country under a “dictatorship of the 
proletariat,” only Party members enjoy a rela- 
tive freedom of speech and association. After 
Imre Nagy’s rise to power in 1953—which was 
marked by some “liberalization” of the regime 
—and while the general populace still dared 
not raise its voice (living as it was under the 
terror), some Party members began publicly to 
criticize the heritage of Stalinism at cell meet- 
ings. This is unanimously recognized by all who 
lived in Hungary during that period. Subse- 
quently, above all at the beginning of 1956 and 
particularly after the 20th Congress of the 
CPSU, it was still in the core of the Party 
and in the organizations it controlled that pro- 
tests were raised with the greatest vehemence. 
The Petofi Circle, the Writers’ Association and 
its journal, Jrodalmi Ujsag, became the bastions 
of intellectual resistance. But if it was so strong, 
it was precisely because it came from Party 
members, themselves repelled and disgusted by 
Stalinist practices, who became the spokesmen 
of the entire nation. The role of the Com- 
munist writers in these developments—docu- 
mented in so lively and convincing a fashion in 
Aczel and Meray’s book—cannot be underesti- 
mated. 

Kovacs writes about the Communist intellec- 
tuals, “And when the Revolution broke out any- 
way, they disappeared in a matter of days.” 
Was not Gyorgy Lukacs minister in Imre Nagy’s 
revolutionary Government? Did not Party mem- 
bers, such as novelist Tibor Dery, poet Laszlo 
Benjamin, writer Gyorgy Paloczi-Horvath, poets 
Tamasi, Karoly Jobbagy, and many 
others, contribute to the famous November 2 
issue of Irodalmi Ujsag which was published 
in the midst of the Revolution? Did not many 
speak over the radio and was not, in fact, the 
last Radio Kossuth broadcast an appeal to the 
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orld by the Writers’ Association, the respon- 
ibility for which was later attributed to play- 
wight Gyula Hay? One has only to run down 
the list of [Communist] intellectuals im- 
prisoned for their activities during and after 
he Revolution. . . . Certainly, the repression 
truck “heretical” Communist intellectuals far 
harder than any others. . 

No doubt the Populist writers have among 
them great artists and remarkable thinkers, and 
ther influence has profoundly marked Hun- 
garian youth . . . but there is no need to 
minimize the importance of the role played by 
[Communists] Dery, Hay, etc. in order to recog- 
nize the patriotism of a [Populist] Laszlo 
Nemeth or of a Gyula Illyes. 

S much for general problems. Personalities 

shall deal with quickly. It is regrettable that 
Kovacs blames Aczel and Meray without know- 
ing what he is talking about. He shows them 
arrivistes. On what 
grounds? Why? According to him, Aczel 
hanged his name in 1945, from “Auspitz to 
Azel, which in Hungarian means what Stalin 
does in Russian—steel.” I have verified this 
detail and can assure you that Kovacs’ informa- 
ion is incorrect. The future Stalin Prize-winner 
yas born in 1921 as Aczel. 

Acrel and Meray, each in his own way, have 
been Communists of the kind one calls fanatic— 
on this almost all who knew them in Hungary 
agree, But this is precisely opposed to being an 
pportunist. . . . 

What I regret in Kovacs’ review is that it 
should have so little to say about the book 
itself, Although Kovacs recognizes some merits 


in the writing, for him “all this is only an 


Btellectual Potemkin facade behind which they 


\\ceel and Meray] hide their own errors and 
use of their associates.” This is completely 
wjustifiable. Any objective reader will recog- 
ize that this book is one of the best con- 
structed and richest in striking new details of 
aty of the books written about the crisis of 
intellectuals in the Communist world. 

Nauilly-sur-Seine Francois FEesto 


NEW WRITING 


q have several dissenting remarks about J. 
Kitk Sale’s review of The Noble Savage and 
‘ew World Writing #16, “New Worlds and 


lid Writers.” (NL, August 1-8). 

To begin at the beginning: The price of The 
Noble Savage is $1.50 per issue, not $1.65. As 
"the name of the periodical, surely it is at 
“st as appropriate as that of THE New LEApEr. 
pit this is not a point for serious discussion, 
aI find i: odd that Sale—who is, after all, 
Mletested in essentials—should open with a 
to against the title and what he calls the 
‘ick purple” cover, which is contrasted with 
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poor Lippincott’s “ghastly orange and green.” 
(I have nothing against New World Writing. 
It is good to see it revived, and the contents 
of No. 16 are stimulating and often excellent. 
What I do object to is Sale’s use of it as a 
club.) 

The quotes around “new young writers” in 
the first paragraph imply that The Noble 
Savage thus describes its contributing editors. 
Not so. Sale’s next paragraph is straight criti- 
cism. Okay. He then goes on to attack The 
Noble Savage for printing previously published 
writers: “Why is it necessary to have still 
another periodical for these writers?” I sug- 
gest another look at the table of contents. How 
many of these writers appear in The New 
Yorker or Esquire? Or, for that matter, in 
Sewanee or Kenyon? Is the reading public 
gagging on a surfeit of Josephine Herbst or 
Mark Harris or Edward Hoagland? Do we 
sicken when we see Ralph Ellison or Harvey 
Swados on the front cover of a magazine? In 
short, is the literary situation so nearly perfect 
that we can cavil, for such a reason, at the 
appearance of a serious magazine? 

Moreover, there are new, young writers in 
The Noble Savage 1, and there will be more 
in The Noble Savage 2. Would it not have 
been better to have waited for two or three 
issues before talking of tendencies, of lack of 
hospitality toward new work, and rather to 
have used the space to discuss more of the 
contents of the issue in hand? 
New York City AARON ASHER 
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Have one on us— 
Read two provocative state- 
ments on Jewish secularism in 
the 60th anniversary issue of 
the Workmen's Circle CALL. 
Also receive information on 
The Workmen's Circle 
(Arbeter Ring) 
Renowned fraternal order of labor 
and socially-progressive spirit. 
Learn about our—— 
HOSPITALIZATION PLAN 
MEDICAL-SURGICAL SERVICE 
(mainly in New York City) 
DISABILITY and TB BENEFIT 
LOW COST LIFE INSURANCE 
tweeeee CLIP AND MAiL®@=2eeae2 
The Workmen’s Circle 
175 E. Broadway, N. Y. 2 
Piease send me a copy of the 60th 


Anniv. CALL, and membership intor- 
mation, 
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AT NEVINS 9350 


ELMER GANTRY 


‘a Lancaster oAtiths « color 
plus Walt Disney’s 


. ISLANDS OF THE SEA” 
[att SHOW TONIGHT: ) 








THEATER PARTIES 


All trade union and fraterna! er- 
ganizations are requested when plan- 
ning theater parties to do so throu 
Bernard Feinman, Manager of 
New Leader Theatrical se. 
y East 15th St.. N.¥.C. Phone 
Algonquin 5-8844. 











‘A Laxative that is 
pleasant to take 


Why make yourself unhappy with bad-tasting, up- 
setting laxatives? Relieve constipation pleasantly 


with Ex-Lax! 


Ex-Lax tastes good, like delicious chocolate. 
Ex-Lax gets results gently. And you can depend 
on Ex-Lax for thorough relief. Many doctors use 
Ex-Lax in their practice. It’s biologically tested 
for effective action. Always keep a box handy. 


Buy the Economy 79c Size 
Save as much as 41c 
Also available in 37c and 15c sizes. 


When Nature “forgets”... remember 


EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 











TAMIMENT-IN-THE-POCONOS | 
WEEKLY LECTURE AND CONCERT SERIES — 1960 


Tuesday LECTURES 


August 30 Rabbi Eugene B. Borowitz 


Director of Education, Union of American Hebrew Congregations 


“The Case for Religion”’ 


September 6 Norman Jacobs 
Educational Director, Tamiment Institute 


“Political Issues of the 1960 Campaign”’ 


Thursday CONCERTS 


September 1 Selma Kramer 
Piano 


September 8 Bernard Gabriel 
Piano 


September 15 Bernard Gabriel 


For information and rates, write: 
Tamiment-in-the-Poconos Tamiment, Pennsylvania 








